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Seldom in the history of thought has there been an epoch 
of more dramatic interest than that when, in adjacent lect- 
ure-rooms of the new University of Berlin, throngs of en- 
thusiastic students hung upon the words of Schleiermacher 
and of Hegel. The one was hailed as the prophet of a re- 
newed religious life, the other as the climax and fulfilment 
of the history of philosophy. The one stirred the stagnant 
waters of theology as they had not been agitated since the 
time of Calvin, the other roused in the youth of Germany 
a passion for philosophy which recalls the traditions of the 
days of Abelard. The one scattered his influence broadly 
over many fields of learning, and gave new life to ethics, to 
church history, to church administration, and to the study 
of Greek philosophy, as well as to theology itself: the other 
summoned an encyclopedic learning to the fulfilment of one 
colossal task,— a task which should include within itself all 
knowledge, and should assign to all knowledge its method 
and its sphere. Placed thus historically side by side, the 
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systems of these two great men cannot be appreciated ex- 
cept through the contrast and mutual reaction which they 
exhibit; and the key of all later development in the philos- 
ophy of religion will be held, if the characteristics of this 
remarkable epoch are accurately described. 

Schleiermacher was reared in a Moravian community; he 
was flung thence into the full current of the Romantic 
school; he became at last the head.of a university and the 
adviser of a king. From the first period, he inherited a fer- 
vent piety which no change in his. circumstances could dis- 
place from the centre of his thought; throughout the second 
period, he poured out his soul in letters, sermons, and pas- 
sionate arguments, to the great disturbance of those who 
try to find a systematic development in his career, but to 
the eternal delight of those who are content with inspira- 
tion and can postpone orderliness; in his third period, the 
molten stream of his thought rushed into the most various 
channels of theory and administration, and hardened, as it 
could, into academic form.* In such a life, it is in vain to 
look for absolute symmetry and consistency. We shall 
trace, on the contrary, a distinct though unconscious 
change in Schleiermacher’s view of the religious life, as 
the same problem recurs in his successive works. We 
shall understand why it was that he could not leave be- 
hind him a school of disciples like that which propagated 
the method of Hegel, and why there is still a serious differ- 
ence of opinion as to the legitimate influence ‘and true 
meaning of his principles. We may, however, come to be- 
lieve that it is precisely this many-sidedness which has given 
Schleiermacher so wide-spread an effect, and has made 
almost every tendency of religious inquiry, from pietism to 
pantheism, quote him as its prophet. This, which could 
hardly have been the result of a rigid system or limited pur- 
pose, was the natural influence of a great personality, an 
awakener of mankind; and it is in this character of awak- 
ener and inspirer that Schleiermacher must be most un- 
qualifiedly venerated. 


* The best biography of Schleiermacher is the unfinished work of Dilthey. 
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It was in precisely this office, as a prophet of the religious 
life, that he first addressed his nation. The Discourses con- 
cerning Religion were, in form at least, the simple out- 
pouring of personal conviction for the sake of a scoffing 
generation. Their language, swollen and exaggerated as it 
may appear to a critical mood, still rings in the ears of 
wavering youth, and still renews religious loyalty and en- 
thusiasm with a force almost unparalleled in literature. 
Without pausing at the threshold of his theme, the youthful 
author presses at once into the Holy of holies, calls on his 
readers to recognize there a fact of overwhelming impor- 
tance, and bids them study it, and it alone. “ You may well 
wonder,” he cries, “that any one is still daring enough to 
beg a hearing from the wise men of the age for a subject 
which they have so wholly cast aside.... Yet I feel myself 
forced to speak, and cannot withdraw my appeal... . If it 
is dogmas and opinions that you have been studying, it is 
not religion that you know or that you scorn. Why not 
consider the religious life itself,— those inspired moments of 
piety in which all other functions pause or cease, and the 
whole soul is merged in direct communion with the Infinite 
and Eternal?” * Beneath this form of simplicity and 
directness, however, there lies a scientific purpose of the 
first importance, which must be at once clearly indicated. 
The psychology of religion involves two distinct problems. 
We have to determine both where among the facts of con- 
sciousness the religious sentiment lies and of what elements 
it consists. ‘To determine where it lies is to find its formal 
definition ; to determine of what elements it is made up is to 
find its material definition. The first of these problems 
opens the way to the second. If we find where a fact lies 
we have the first clew to its complete understanding. Plain 
as this distinction would seem to be, it had never been clearly 
drawn until Schleiermacher definitely addressed himself to 
the preliminary problem, and postponed his complete defini- 
tion of religion until he had found its abiding-place. He 
accepted the commonly received classification of the psy- 





* Sammtliche Werke, ed. 1843, Zur Theologie, i. 142, 144, 160. 
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chological functions, which comprehends them all under the 
three titles of Knowing, Feeling, and Willing, or Knowl- 
edge, Emotion, and Action. Religion, he proceeds, in words 
that have become classical, is not knowledge; “for the meas- 
ure of knowledge is not the measure of piety.” It is not 
action; for it has a passive, contemplative side. It thinks, 
but it is not the thought; it acts, but it is not the action. 
It is “the essential and necessary third part which these two 
need. ... Your feeling, in so far as it expresses the universal 
life which you share, is your religion.” It is a vision of all 
finite life as held in and by the Infinite. “To seek and find 
this in all that lives and moves, in all growth and change, in 
all we do or bear, this is religion.... It is to be one with 
the Infinite, and. to share in every moment the life of the 
Eternal.” * 

Thus, with a rushing stream of rhetoric, Schleiermacher 
sweeps his readers on, bewildering them with his successive 
definitions, startling them with his call for a libation to the 
ashes of Spinoza, shocking them by his fleshly picture of 
the ecstatic union between the soul and God; yet, through 
all, exciting their enthusiasm and guiding them to a more 
profitable point of view than they had ever reached before. 
The weakness of the earlier stand-points now becomes plain. 
In vain had Kant developed the religious life from the con- 
sciousness of a moral law; for the religious life is a distinct 
and independent function, often sadly separated from moral 
conduct. In vain had the earlier theology built its batteries 
of proof and discharged its volleys of argument; for the 
religious life could -not be thus taken captive, but lay hidden 
all the time behind these intrenchments of theology, and 
even supplied the powder for her guns. Religion, through 
the work of Schleiermacher, seemed to have been restored 
to its original dignity and to demand a new hearing, as the 
Reden began by saying, from the wise men of the age. Yet 
the definition which this first work discovers soon betrays 
its insufficiency. It Is, as we have said, only a formal defini- 





* pp. 180, 185, 187, 188, 190. “Eins werden mit dem unendlichen und ewig sein in 
jedem Augenblick, das ist die Religion.” 
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tion,—a fixing of the psychological seat of the religious 
sentiment. Schleiermacher, however, was so impressed by 
the power of the emotions which he was trying to describe 
that this formal definition appeared to him identical with a 
material one. Not only was religion a thing of feeling, but 
all feeling was in essence religious. “Every emotion is 
religious, unless it can be referred to a diseased condition.” 
Such a proposition appears almost ludicrous, until we 
notice how vaguely Schleiermacher analyzes the function of 
feeling. It is to him, in this work, no mere form of con- 
sciousness. It is a positive, vital union of the individual 
with the universal life, before any conscious distinction of 
subject and object. This mystical conception may make it 
possible to call all feeling religious; but it is by no means 
a definition of what we commonly understand by feeling. 
Sensual emotions are at least as real as spiritual ecstasies ; 
and human life rises but rarely into the region where, as 
Schleiermacher says, the emotions, trained by contemplation 
of nature and by love of humanity, become the mastering 
impulse of life. Here, then, we see the conflicting and baf- 
fling conceptions with which his later works had to deal. 
He never faltered in his conviction that in the region of 
feeling lay the source of the religious life; and it was this 
confidence in the original character of piety, and this justi- 
fying of the emotional side of life as real and worthy, which 
gave both consistency and novelty to his whole career.* 
But he soon became aware that the identification of piety 
with feeling with which he began gave room for the severest 
criticism ; and that Hegel was justified in insisting that, on 
such principles, dogs were more religious than men. It 
remained for him to modify his definition of feeling, and to 
find for religion a more limited place within the general 
field. Two possibilities presented themselves. He might 
find the unity and peace which, as he thought, emotion con- 
tributed to life, either in the equilibrium between the other 
inward forces which appear in mankind, or else in the result 


® Sdmmtliche Werke, i. 193, ed. 1843; Christliche Glaube, i. 6; Dialektik, ed. 1839, 
p. 15. 
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of these other forces. The first possibility was the one 
which he accepted in his Dialektik ; the second, though fore- 
shadowed by many passages of the Reden, is the distinctive 
method of his final work, the Christliche Glaube. “ Feel- 
ing,” says the Dialektik, which represents the matured 
philosophy of Schleiermacher as distinguished from his the- 
ology, “is the point of poise between the functions of 
knowledge and of will, the impression which comes when 
the two stand balanced and at rest; and this point of equi- 
librium, which is feeling in us, is in the life of the universe 
nothing less than God. Hence it is that feeling is the path 
to God; or rather that the existence of God is the condition 
of our feeling, and our feeling is the life of God in us,” * 
This conception is by no means open to the same criticism 
which the Reden suggested. Human emotion is ¢learly dis- 
tinguished from the feeling of brutes; while, at the same 
time, the direct relation of the emotional life of man with 
the life of God is no less clearly maintained. Yet the inade- 
quacy of definition is still evident. Human feeling, not 
to speak of divine power, certainly expresses something 
more than a sense of equilibrium. It is in no such passive 
way that emotion works; and in such a relation God could 
hardly be said to work at all. The fact is that emotion has 
no fixed place and dignity like that which Schleiermacher 
tries to assign to it. It is simply a form of consciousness in 
which the highest or the lowest impressions may be received. 
It is the function through which, on the one hand, we are 
akin to the brutes, and, on the other hand, are led into our 
highest moments. That there is such a thing as _ religious 
emotion no observer of mankind will question; but it is 
certainly neither an emotion which comprehends all others, 
nor yet one which dignifies all others by its relationship, nor 
one which is adequately described as a mere point of poise 
in life. It must be, on the contrary, an emotion of a special 
and active kind, and one which occurs as the result of much 
meditation or of wide experience. This was the last alterna- 
tive open to Schleiermacher in his definition of feeling; and 
a * Dialektik, p. 152, and note. 
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this was what he at last clearly reached in his culminating 
work, the Glaubenslehre. 

The sphere of feeling to which he here addresses himself 
is not that which precedes reflection, nor yet that which 
merely balances life, but that positive and solemn impres- 
sion which succeeds our widest contemplation and our best 
deeds.* When we thus broadly consider our relation to the 
world about us, we find two processes constantly coexisting, 
—an influence exerted by us on the world about us, and a 
counter-influence of our circumstances upon ourselves. Ac- 
tivity and receptivity go hand in hand within our conscious- 
ness. No attack of circumstances upon us is so omnipotent 
that we do not recognize in ourselves some capacity to react 
upon it; no personal activity is possible which does not 
recall some previous moment of receptivity. From the one 
of these elements of our consciousness, we get the convic- 
tion of our freedom, from the other that of our dependence ; 
and, in all finite relations, these two feelings of freedom and 
dependence mingle or conflict. There is, however, this great 
difference between the two. A feeling of absolute free- 
dom is impossible, because we feel bound to refer each mo- 
ment of activity to some preceding outward influence: a 
feeling of absolute dependence is, on the contrary, not only 
possible, but the necessary end of this repeated reference 
of our freedom to ever-deeper impulses. Back, therefore, 
of all the action and reaction of our common life, there 
lies a region where our active relation ceases, and we are 
dependent receivers only. This absolute dependence which 
we feel is not a dependence upon the world about us or 
upon any part of it. It is a dependence which holds the 
world about us, as it does ourselves, in unqualified submis- 
sion. In this conviction, which we reach as the" final result 
of our highest meditation and our largest effort, lies the 
beginning of the religious life. This feeling of absolute 
dependence leads us past the whole universe of interwork- 
ing causes and effects, and into the presence of the Power 





p. 164. 
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which controls the whole. It is but, another name for our 
consciousness of God.* 

Such was the central thought of the most famous work of 
Schleiermacher: A great step had been taken. The testi- 
mony of the emotions was accepted by him with the same 
confidence which marked his earlier years, but there was no 
longer either vagueness of definition or lack of systematic 
development. For the first time in the history of- theology, 
the religious sentiment had been deliberately exhibited as 
the foundation of religious beliefs and institutions, and the 
piety of a Moravian had found room for itself within the 
method of science. The “sense of dependence” became 
at once the watchword of defenders of the faith, A new 
species, both of theological argument and of practical preach- 
ing, grew from the influence of Schleiermacher. The most 
various opinions claimed his authority. German literature 
has not yet grown weary of analyzing and reviewing his con- 
tributions to truth, while the rare attempts at a philosophy 
of religion which have been made in the English language 
accept for the most part the definition of the Glaubenslehre 
as complete and final. ¢ 

It is not necessary to our purpose to trace the entire 
course of this great work, or to recall the method in which 
Schleiermacher proceeds to develop his conception, to find 
in it the foundation of that community which we call a 
“church,” and to establish upon its evidence the whole 
series of accepted Christian beliefs. The concurrent testi- 
mony of the learned and the devout sufficiently establishes 
the point which we are anxious to determine, and makes us 
sure that in this “sense of dependence” we have found at 
least one real element of universal religious life. Yet this 
undeniable element of ‘religion, as it is described by Schlei- 
ermacher, invites some serious questioning. Is it, in the 
first place, fairly called a “feeling”? Is it not rather an 


" * Christliche Glaube, pp. 168, 169. : 

t See especially Bender, Schleiermacher's Theologie, 1870, whose purpose is “ to 

prove that Schleiermacher’s general view forms as complete and perfect a unity as 
did the moral beauty which all who knew him personally revered,” pp. 173, 174. 
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influence which our meditation and our circumstances com- 
pel? If it is thus the result of reflection, it is very different 
from a feeling ; for a feeling is simply the acceptance of im- 
pressions in consciousness under the form of pleasure or of 
pain. The awe, the fear, the love which spring from our 
sense of dependence, are the true emotions of the religious 
life. The sense of dependence is a conviction lying back 
of all emotion, just as the appreciation of music lies back of 
the varied emotions which music awakens. In the second 
place, we must question no less seriously whether the “sense 
of dependence” alone provides a sufficiently broad founda- 
tion for the very various phenomena of the religious life. 
It interprets the self-resignation, the passive obedience, the 
propitiatory worship which we observe as manifestations of 
religion; but it does not seem to explain the unwonted 
heroism and the active benevolence which are no less cer- 
tain fruits of religious conviction. It accounts for Schleier- 
macher, the Moravian; but it does not account for Schlei- 
ermacher, the bold, free teacher, the active administrator, 
and the universal student. We do not indeed join with 
the Hegelian reproach, that the sense of dependence is an 
unmanly attribute. We remember how thoroughly Schlei- 
ermacher justified the dignity of a sentiment shared by chil- 
dren toward their parents and by subjects toward their 
rulers without any sense of degradation.* Still less do we 
suggest that the sense of dependence is not a real factor of 
the religious life, or that the realm of feeling is not the home 
of natural piety. The world will never outgrow its debt to 
Schleiermacher as the regenerator of faith in the testimony 
of the emotions, the prophet of that aspect of religion 
which makes it akin to the beauty of art and the holiness 
of love, and which he who would know must feel. Yet it 
is not through our feelings only that we know ourselves 
dependents ; and it is not through our dependence only that 
the full manliness and activity of the religious life is awak- 
ened. A whole side of religious character, and a whole 
class of organized religions, abounding, like that of Greece, 


* Christliche Glaude, i. 29. 
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in self-assertion and human confidence, are left without fit 
interpretation. The complete and absolute emphasis which 
has been laid upon the limitations of mankind demands a 
new reaction toward the other element which we have seen 
asserting itself both in Kant and in Fichte. Side by side, 
therefore, with the method of Schleiermacher, and as the 
outcome of precisely the influences which he ignores, ap- 
pears the complete opposite of his conception of religion,— 
a defence of reason as an element of faith, and of freedom 
as guiding men where the sense of dependence could not 
climb, developed with a completeness and a consistency such 
as the world has never elsewhere seen. 


It has been said that, when we first turn from the study 
of Schleiermacher to that of Hegel, it is like passing from 
quicksands to solid ground.* In the one, we hesitated 
among wavering and changeful definitions, and felt the in- 
stability of the whole region where we trod:.in the other, 
we traverse well-paved streets of solid erudition, and believe 
ourselves the inhabitants of a thoroughly guarded city of 


substantial truth. The magnificent march of the Hegelian 
method, the symmetry and finish of each part, the apprecia- 
tion and subordination of all earlier methods as allies in the 
progress of this all-comprehending one,— all this fascinated 
and mastered the youth of Germany for a generation, and 
still convey to the student a new understanding of the con- 
centrated genius and omniscient learning which may be 
devoted to a single task. 

The Philosophy of Religion is, perhaps, the least obscure 
and the most eloquent of Hegel’s works. The fundamental 
principle of the whole series, that the universe is a self- 
unfolding process whose enduring essence is thought, here 
reaches its highest illustration. Through action and reac- 
tion, this mighty process has proceeded, until at last the two 
largest factors, the mind of man and the life of nature, 
stand in conscious separation and antagonism. 

The human mind becomes conscious that the world of 


* Pfleiderer, Religionsphilosophie, i. s. 129. 
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outward and inward {experience which it is striving to in- 
terpret is meaningless and illusory, unless some foundation 
is found,—larger than self-consciousness, larger than the 
confession of outward reality,— comprehending and uniting 
both. The opposition between idealism, interpreting the 
outward world in terms of thought, and materialism, inter- 
preting the inward life in terms of physics, is an inevitable 
and eternal opposition. It can be reconciled only by finding 
in nature and in mind the varying expressions of one com- 
mon being, and by guiding the opposing factors of expe- 
rience into a common unity. Thus, in order to interpret its 
own experience, the human mind must transcend its own 
experience. In order to be rational beings, we must unite 
ourselves with*4n Absolute Being, and admit into our con- 
sciousness a consciousness of the universal life of which 
we are a part. And thus the final step of the whole recon- 
ciling process takes place. The finite mind comes to know 
itself as one in nature with the Infinite Mind. It comes 
to know that, apart from this unity with the Infinite, its 
own nature is unintelligible. It comes to see in life and ex- 
perience the working of this all-pervading unity. It says, 
“It is God that worketh in me to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” This higher consciousness, manifesting itself in 
various forms, first in the region of emotional life, then in 
the picturing of outward and visible deities, then through 
the varied methods of symbolism, and finally through the 
clear conceptions of philosophy,—this is the foundation of 
the religious life. Religion is the “knowledge reached by 
finite spirit of its real nature as infinite spirit. ...Man’s 
spiritual nature is the form of an infinite content, and mo- 
rality and religion are the practical, as philosophy is the 
speculative, effort to realize it.” * 

Here, then, we have a genuine purpose to construct what 
must be called a “science of religion,” in direct opposition 
to the School of Feeling. It is, as Hegel justly maintains, 

‘*Hegel’s Werke, Ba. xi. s. 36 ff.; Pfleiderer, Religionsphilosophie, i. s. 130 f.; 
Caird, Philosophy of Religion, pp. 248 ff., 320 ff. This last work, just issued (1880), is 


& most masterly presentation of the conservative interpretation of the Hegelian 
view. 
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through thought, not through feeling, that we are spiritual 
beings and capable of any religion at all.* “A religion of 
mere feeling would not even know itself to be religion. ¢ 

Religion is that wherein thought has its perfect work. 
The Absolute, which has gone on evolving itself through all 
the course of nature and of life, comes to the recognition of 
itself in man; and this self-recognition of mankind as par- 
taking of infinite power and growth, as sharing the absolute 
freedom which the infinite mind must possess,— this is the 
step which leads us into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. It is this step, moreover, into the knowledge of an 
essential unity between God and man which makes the 
special characteristic of the teaching of Christianity, and 
which establishes its claim to be the perfect and absolute 
religion. 

We see how truly this conception reflects a genuine part 
of the Christian temper and represents a real element of 
universal religious life. By the side of that submission and 
loyalty which the sense of dependence has forever impressed 
upon devout hearts, there has always appeared in religion 
that sense of emancipation, that consciousness of new power 
and dignity, that expansion of thought and duty, which the 
Hegelian philosophy describes; and the calmness of this 
conscious freedom from the circumstances of the world and 
this conscious unity with the Eternal is precisely what the 
Christian doctrine of the incarnation has brought home 
to mankind. Yet the often repeated criticisms of this 
view of the religious life recur once more with all their 
force. In the first place, it is not a religious, but rather 
a philosophical, state of mind which Hegel pictures as the 
perfect relation to God. He describes in detail the inade- 
quacy of ordinary religious knowledge, the illusions and 
symbols in which it is involved, and the subordination of it 
to the speculative view of religion which his philosophy 
presents. But religion will not suffer this subordination of 





*“Der Geist ist Wissen.”—Philosophie der Religion, i. s. 43. 
t Caird, p. 170. 
t See Caird, vii., viii., for an accurate representation of this transition. 
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its mrethod. If it has any right to exist, it is because it has 
a clear vision of eternal truth. It has never yet found that 
philosophers were, because of their vocation, the best repre- 
sentatives of its ideal; and it never can be contented with 
a definition under which none but a Hegelian philosophy 
can attain the highest relation with the Infinite. It is, 
indeed, through thought that human life finds one great dis- 
tinction from all lower forms of life; but it may be that a 
distinction, not less extraordinary, lies in the new range 
offered to the emotions and the heights of aspiration which 
lift themselves before the very impulses that are in the 
lower life, capable of the most degrading use. But it is not 
in its formal definition alone that the Hegelian idea appears 
inadequate. The more important emphasis which it lays 
upon the freedom and self-exaltation found in the religious 
life, again, presents but half the truth. However certain it 
is that the religious consciousness lifts one into new strength 
and higher relations, it is no less certain that this sense of 
exaltation is accompanied, or even preceded, by a sense of 
weakness, an acknowledgment of insufficiency, and a need 
of help. To see in religion nothing but the element of free- 
dom is to interpret the moments of complete inspiration 
which come at times to the prophet or the saint; but it does 
not in any degree explain the confession of sin, the return to 
penitence, and the cry for divine aid, which make the com- 
mon religious experience of mankind. To picture, more- 
over, the divine life as coming to self-consciousness only in 
human consciousness is to come dangerously near making 
the existence of God dependent upon the thought of man, 
As Feuerbach later said of the method of Hegel, which he 
inherited, “If the Absolute realizes itself only in mankind, 
mankind alone is this Absolute.” * So far are we led away 
from the real character of the religious life, when the single 
element which Hegel admits is alone considered. Without 
the balancing force of emotion, which Schleiermacher has 
brought to our notice, the religion of thought becomes 
merely the imperfect expression of a special method of phi- 


*Cf. Pfleiderer, Die Religion, ihr Wesen und thre Geschichte, i. 8. 63. 
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losophy. Without the centripetal influence of the sense of 
dependence, drawing the human soul toward the source of 
its progress and peace, the centrifugal influence of the sense 
of freedom may drive the life that it rules into the outer- 
most regions of denial and despair. The two methods, that 
is to say, to which we give the names of Schleiermacher and 
of Hegel, and which appear to be such irreconcilable oppo- 
sites, exhibit in turn the need of reconciliation. Each has 
pressed to the farthest point the analysis which it has at- 
tempted. Each has unfolded a real element of the religious 
life. But it is not through the unchecked action of one 
force alone that souls move on in their appointed course. 
Stabled equilibrium and peaceful progress occur, as in the 
motion of the planets, through the balanced opposition of 
conflicting elements, whose unequal force would be the 
ruin of the universe, but whose harmonious action fulfils its 
perfect peace. 

Thus, once more, the final problem of the history of the 
psychology of religion becomes plain. It is the reconcilia- 
tion of the absolute antagonism which we have thus far 
reached, the reunion of the conflicting elements of freedom 
and dependence, so that neither shall be ignored, and both 
shall be justified and taken up into a larger view. For a 
quarter of a century, no conspicuous gtep was taken to this 
end. The influence of the two great masters was so over- 
whelming in Germany, that the only work which seemed 
left for smaller minds was that of reiteration and comment; 
and, even now, the few English and American students who 
have ventured to explore the region which we are consid- 
ering have been more than contented with the surprising 
inspiration they have received from one or the other of the 
great German teachers.* 





* Among the more important contributions to the subject in Germany may be 
mentioned: (a. Dependent on Schleiermacher) Hagenbach, Encyklopiidie, s. 17, ff.; 
Tholuck and Schenkel in Herzog’s ‘Realencyklopidie, on Abhiingigkeitsgefiihl and 
Gefiihl ; Kiéstlin, also in Herzog, on Religion. (b. Dependent on Hegel) J. E. Erdmann, 
Vorlesungen iiber Glauben und Wissen; Zeller, Vortriige, I1., tiber Ursprung und 
Wesen der Religion. In English, Schleiermacher is interpreted by Morell, Philos- 
ophy of Religion; and by the new and manly work of Newman Smyth, The Religious 
Feeling, 1878. See p. 34, ff. 

The best representation of Hegel is in the new work of Caird, already noticed. 

Other important and independent contributions to our theme in English are: 
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Yet, in this interval, the history of the two rival tendencies 
is full of instructiveness. The influence of Schleiermacher 
has been, in many ways, greater than he could have antici- 
pated ; but it has never led to the formation of an organized 
school. This, which would have been the result of a com- 
plete and sufficient system, has been, perhaps, more than 
atoned for by the renewed religious confidence which the 
study of Schleiermacher has inspired; but precisely this is 
what indicates that he is to be considered as a starting- 
point, and not a climax of modern theology. The history 
of Hegelianism has been still less in the direction of its 
author’s expectation. There was indeed no lack of a com- 
pact and devoted school; but this very company of disciples 
have used the principles of Hegel to obtain results of which 
he had believed himself the peculiar and victorious opponent. 
He looked to found the final philosophy and to reconstruct 
a failing Christian faith; but, forty years after his death, the 
works of Strauss and Baur had begun the most destructive 
Biblical criticism which Christian history has witnessed; and, 
ten years ago, the venerable Erdmann was wont to say that 
he, like the Apostle John, was the last surviving disciple of 
his Master. Thus the two systems, followed out to their 
historical end, betray their inability to meet the whole prob- 
lem of the religious life. But, rising from the mingled ashes 
of these earlier convictions, a new tendency, which has hardly 
yet attained its full growth, commands our interest. We call 
this tendency, in general terms, the Critical School. It began 
in the disintegrating work of Strauss; and it ran its course 
of reaction from traditional theology all the more recklessly 
because of the extreme opposition it aroused. By degrees, 
this controversy has grown less bitter: some of its negative 
results have become common property of both parties; and 
some of the early criticisms of the Tiibingen School have 
given place to more conservative views. Decreasing hos- 
tility has brought with it, as so often happens, a decreasing 
tendency to denial and controversy; and the Critical School 
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has been able to apply itself more and more to positive and 
constructive labors. No less than three monumental works, 
devoted to the largest themes of Christian theology and rep- 
resenting the same general purpose,—the reconciliation of 
Christianity with rationalism,—have appeared within the 
last few years. In 1869, Pfleiderer published the lectures 
which he had already delivered at Tiibingen, and which be- 
came the basis of the fuller and more ambitious work which 
appeared nine years later.* Severe as the criticisms were 
which the first work received for its bold use of so large a 
method and for its free handling of some points of Christian 
doctrine, it deserves attention and admiration as the first 
attempt to set the philosophy and the history of religion to 
the task of correcting and interpreting each other. Its sym- 
metry of form and its vigor of style must impress every 
reader. Its first volume reviews the history of the philos- 
ophy of religion, as we have done in this survey ; the second 
volume verifies historically the result which philosophy thus 
affirms. Whatever qualifications may be made about the 
treatment of details, it certainly seems clear that the true 
method is here employed, and that all possible checks and 
correctives are used. It may even be questioned whether the 
method of the work is much improved by the complete re- 
moulding of it in the larger and later form, which Pfleiderer 
is anxious to have regarded as entirely superseding his earlier 
production. Still more important, though far less attractive 
in style and weighted with the method of a German text- 
book, is the great work of Biedermann, which appeared in 
the same year with the earlier work of Pfleiderer.t In this 
ponderous volume, the Critical School begins its new epoch 
of constructive work in the region of Systematic Theology. 
In philosophical learning and comprehensiveness and in ex- 
haustive thoroughness, Biedermann must be acknowledged 
the peer of any of his predecessors or his critics, while he 





* Otto Pfieiderer, Professor at Jena and later at Berlin, Die Religion, ihr Wesen 
und ihre Geschichte, 2 vols., 1869; Religionsphilosophie auf geschichtlicher Grundlage, 
1878. See aninterestin s notice in Theol. Literaturzeitung, June 7, 1879. 
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has the prodigious advantage of holding a new and living 
problem clearly before his mind. This basis is not primarily 
Biblical, but philosophical. His purpose is not to reiterate 
the earlier results of Christian theology, but to observe the 
historical development of doctrine, to criticise the form which 
it has reached, and to discover the underlying reality. The 
three parts of his work correspond with this threefold pur- 
pose. His equipment consists in so large a degree of famil- 
iarity with Hegel that he has often been classed as a dis- 
ciple; but his work exhibits, as his preface explicitly af- 
firms, a wonderful mingling of the influence of Hegel with 
that of Schleiermacher. For the liberal-minded student 
who desires to come in contact with a master’s mind, and 
to know what the thorough treatment of theology implies, 
the work of Biedermann is neither too prolonged nor too 
difficult for serious attack. A third production, only less 
impressive than that of Biedermann, is the Dogmatik of Lip- 
sius (1876). This veteran of theological controversies has 
at last presented his academic lectures in their finished form, 
and has defended them against the sharp criticism which 
they naturally provoked.* At first sight, this work appears 
to be almost a duplicate of that of Biedermann, but in re- 
ality it approaches the same problem from a very different 
point of view. Biedermann is essentially a philosopher, 
Lipsius is distinctively a theologian. The theological char- 
acter stamps the whole work. Its controversial attitude is 
more marked, its reaction from orthodox beliefs more ab- 
solute, and its form more nearly that of the older text- 
books of theology. It may be described as the monument 
of a man whose break with tradition has been life-long, but 
who has grown too involved in warfare to catch the first 
signs of coming peace. 

Here, then, are three representatives of modern scholar- 
ship, approaching the same theme from the most various 
starting-points. The first sets out from the study of the 
ethnic religions; the second, with the training of a philoso- 


*See a series of articles in the Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie for 1877 
and 1878. 
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pher; the third, with the habits of a theologian. It is, 
therefore, not toe be regarded as the single expression of a 
special school, but as the remarkable coincidence of inde- 
pendent minds, when we find that all three works converge 
upon one and the same definition of the true nature of the 
religious life. Still more remarkable, ‘however, is the fact 
that this definition precisely represents that philosophical 
step which the course of history we have surveyed ap- 
peared to prophesy. Each one of these latest authorities 
recognizes that the problem of the present is a problem 
of reconciliation; each observes that the Hegelian idea of 
freedom, and the idea of dependence which is its constant 
antagonist, must both be included in the full conception 
of religion; and each appeals from the theoretical discord 
which forever reappears between these elements to the 
practical harmony which they are capable of reaching. It 
is, indeed, true that this conflict between freedom and 
dependence is the fundamental conflict of existence: it is, 
indeed, a conflict which is insoluble to thought. But if, as 
one lives his practical life, it slowly becomes clear to him 
that the freedom which his being craves is not best attained 
through defiance of the dependence which his experience 
confesses ; if, practically, his largest life and his best efforts 
are inspired by that very sense of dependence which seemed 
at first to be a sense of limitation; if his freedom is in reality 
enlarged by the dedication of it to a servjce larger than the 
service of himself,—then the conflict which the depths of 
his nature reveal finds its practical solution in an enduring 
peace. How truly this confession of conflict and this final 
harmony and peace reflect the universal religious experi- 
ence of mankind, or how absolutely it illustrates the spirit 
of that Master whose complete and joyous freedom it was 
“to do the will of Him that sent him,” —all this, although 
in some degree obvious, demands farther space for its com- 
plete demonstration. For the present, it may be sufficient 
to observe that this, which is so suggestive a description 
of personal experience and of Christian doctrine, is the 
present climax of the history of the psychology of religion. 
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Whether we say with Biedermann that Religion is “the 
lifting of life out of a dependence on its circumstances and 
into a freedom which is found in absolute dependence”; or 
with Lipsius, that it is “the reconciliation of the longing 
for freedom with the sense of dependence through finding 
freedom in communion with God”; or with Pfleiderer, that 
it is “ peace at the heart of humanity, the end of that con- 
flict in the depths of human nature between the Infinite and 
the Finite, between Freedom and Dependence,” * —in either 
case, we are recognizing that inward struggle and agony 
which forever impel men to the religious life, and we are 
expressing that consummation of its power in communion 
with Him “whose service,” in the beautiful words of the 
English Liturgy, “is perfect freedom.” 

FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY. 


THEODORE PARKER. 


If Theodore Parker could have lived out the convention- 
ally allotted term of human life, he would be with us still. 
The 24th of next August will be the seventieth anniversary 
of his birthday. He expected to reach this limit, from forty- 
eight to fifty being the critical period in the health of his 
family. This past, he said, I shall go on indefinitely. But 
this was not passed, and to-morrow is the twentieth anniver- 
sary of his death. It has been the custom of this Society, 
which is the special guardian of his memory and fame, to 
mark this anniversary from time to time with some attempt 
to set forth in ordered speech the significance of Parker's 
character and work. And what is fitter than to celebrate 
the man’s completed life in some such way as this? Only, 
the reapers after whom I glean have bound such golden 
sheaves that I have little hope of adding anything which 
will not be shamed by unavoidable comparisons. Moreover, 
I must speak to you as one who had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the man. I cherish every least association of my 


* Biedermann, 8. 30; Lipsius, 8. 28 ; Pfleiderer, Die Religion, etc., 8. 71. 
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life with his,—the single letter which he wrote to me in 
answer to my boyish question; the recollection that for two 
years at Cambridge I occupied the chamber haunted by his 
studious sprite, slept in the bed wherein his hours were all 
too few. Here is not much. I have often wished I could 
have known his outward manhood,—face and form and 
speech; for then these would be always present with me 
when I read his words,— the manner, as quiet oftentimes, 
one tells me, as a natural law; the voice, upon occasion, ter- 
rible as an infuriated lion’s roar. All this I must forego. 
But much remains: in his sermons, in his letters, in his 
prayers, in the biographies of Weiss and Frothingham,—a 
mine of inexhaustible resources. From these it is my pur- 
pose to draw out, as far as may be in a single hour, the 
character and genius of the man, and his relation to his own 
and to the present time. If I am at all successful in this 
attempt, much that I say will lack the flavor of originality ; 
for the character and genius of Parker were in most re- 
spects so obvious that, if others have spoken of him truly 
and my own word is true, it must substantially agree with 
theirs. 

Theodore Parker was the result of a development, and the 
answer to a crying need. We are too apt to think of him as 
a sudden apparition, as one who came alone, unheralded. It 
was not so. Even if he was left alone he came not unat- 
tended, and of heralds announcing his approach there was 
no lack. Nor was he left alone at any time, save, in his 
office as a public teacher of religion, by the fellow-ministers 
of his own denomination; nor here without some notable 
exceptions. He never lacked the sympathy and the com- 
panionship of generous souls; the sense of unity with some 
whose substantial agreement with him might have been 
balm for deeper wounds than those made by his co-religion- 
ists; with one, whom he was always glad to honor, whose re- 
cantation Orthodoxy recently published with indecent haste, 
—happily before his death, thus giving him an opportunity 
to nail the lie with his own hand. This man might well, by 
his endorsement in advance of Parker’s aims, console him 
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for the falling away of many lesser lights. We do not miss 
the stars, even the most fixed, when the great sun climbs up 
with full-orbed radiance over the eastern limit of the world. 

Theodore Parker was the natural outcome of the Unita- 
rian tradition. The Unitarian principle attained in him its 
logical conclusion. Parker was indeed a conservative Uni- 
tarian; only, he was conservative of the principle of Unita- 
rianism as a movement, not of its dogma as a sect. He was 
“a Channing Unitarian”; not in the monstrous sense attach- 
ing to this phrase for those who call themselves “ Channing 
Unitarians,” while they are false to Channing’s dearest prin- 
ciple, and hug, as final, doctrines which he had outgrown 
before he died, but in the sense of emphasizing what he 
emphasized, — the divine perfection, the dignity of human 
nature, the right and duty of absolute freedom of thought 
upon the highest themes. As a principle, Parker’s Unitari- 
anism was not a product of the later development of Unita- 
rianism, but a recurrence to its original germ, if we can 
safely appeal to Channing as an authority upon this head. 
“ Unitarianism,” says Channing, writing to Mr. Martineau, 
“ began as a protest against the rejection of reason, against 
mental slavery. It pledged itself to progress as its life and 
end.” It was this vision, to which Channing himself was 
never disobedient, that filled the youthful soul of Parker 
with a divine unrest. It was in obedience to this vision of 
boundless liberty and boundless progress that he went on 
and on,— not rashly, but with extremest caution,— until he 
found that he had left the average doctrines of the Unita- 
rian fellowship far behind him. Faithfulness to the Uni- 
tarian principle had necessitated his departure from the 
Unitarian dogma more and more. One or the other had to 
be given up. He and the men who insisted that he was not 
a Unitarian and not a Christian were equally conservative. 
But they were conservative of the incidental dogma, he of 
the essential spirit. He was conservative of that which 
Channing emphasized, they of that on which he laid no 
stress. Therefore I say that, if we could use words, as we 
seldom can or do, in their true sense, Theodore Parker was 
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pre-eminently the conservative Unitarian, the Channing 
Unitarian of forty years ago. 

Oliver Cromwell said, ‘*A man never rises so high as when 
he knows not whither he is going”; and what is true of a 
man is true of every social and religious movement. “The 
Unitarian Controversy,”:as we call it, began in 1815, and 
by 1830 it was well over. The splitting-up of parishes had 
ceased; Unitarianism had its university, its association, its 
literary organs. Up to this time the movement had had a 
twofold aspect,—a universal and a special side. Upon the 
former it was a principle of rational freedom, free ration- 
ality. Upon the other it was a doctrine, maintaining that 
Christianity was a special, supernatural revelation, of which 
Jesus was the supernatural personal centre, and the Bible 
the supernatural literary record. For a long time the har- 
mony between the Unitarian principle and the Unitarian 
doctrine was supposed to be complete. Channing, whose 
conscious allegiance to the principle of free inquiry was 
simply perfect, lived and died in the faith that this principle 
was thoroughly consistent with his apprehension of Jesus as 
a supernatural person, and the Bible as a supernatural book. 
This faith of his was the faith of the majority, well-nigh 
the faith of all, at the termination of the Unitarian Contro- 
versy in 1830, and even further on. In the freest use of 
reason, said the Unitarians, we arrive at the conclusion that 
Christianity is a supernatural religion, that Jesus was a 
supernatural person, that the Bible is a supernatural book. 
The teachings of this religion, of this person, of this book, 
we find to be entirely reasonable. The assurance with 
which this position was held is certainly accountable, in part 
at least, for much of the vigor and boldness with which the 
right of free inquiry was insisted on by many early Unita- 
rians. If they had had the least suspicion that free inquiry 
might some day invalidate the supernatural record and im- 
pugn the supernatural person, they would not have been so 
bold. They were not all as bold as Channing, who said, 
“The truth is, and it ought not to be disguised, that our 
ultimate reliance is and must be upon reason.” And again, 
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“Tf, after a deliberate and impartial use of our best facul- 
ties, a professed revelation seems to.us plainly to disagree 
with itself or to clash with great principles which we can- 
not question, we ought not to hesitate to withhold from it 
our belief. I am surer that my rational nature is from God 
than that any book is the expression of his will.” I cannot 
doubt that Channing would have said these things as unre- 
servedly if he had foreseen that the revelation would be 
invalidated by the free exercise of reason on its claims. 
But he did not foresee this. He said these things believing 
that the supernatural character of Christianity, of Jesus, of 
the Bible, could be established upon rational grounds. 

But this good man, as great as he was good, had not 
ceased from his vast interest in the welfare of mankind 
(Has he yet done so?) ere signs began to multiply that 
either the Unitarian doctrine of Christianity, Jesus, and the 
Bible, or the original and central Unitarian principle of free 
inquiry would have to be given up. One of these signs 
was Mr. Emerson’s withdrawal from the Unitarian minis- 
try because he could not administer the Lord’s Supper,— 
a reason wholly insufficient in the eyes of Dr. Channing. 
Another sign, in 1838, was Emerson’s “ Address” before the 
graduating divinity students of the Cambridge school. No 
wonder Theodore Parker, who heard it and walked home 
afterward full of unspeakable thoughts, wrote in his journal 
the next day, “My soul is roused; and this week I shall 
write the long-meditated sermons on the state of the Church 
and the duties of these times.” But the soul of Andrews 
Norton, who had been one of the bravest and boldest pro- 
tagonists of nascent Unitarianism thirty years before, was 
roused in quite another fashion,—to denounce Mr. Emer- 
son’s ideas as “the latest form of infidelity’; and then the 
soul of George Ripley, at that time a Boston clergyman, was 
roused to controvert the positions of Mr. Norton in the 
most crushing manner. What stirred the wrath of Mr. 
Norton was Emerson’s disparagement, if not denial, of the 
miraculous character of Christianity. He insisted that no 
man was a Christian who did not believe that the authority 
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of Jesus to speak in God’s name was “attested, in the only 
mode in which it could be, by miraculous displays of his 
power.” Without denying the miraculous character of 
Christianity, Ripley denied the right of any man to set up 
such a standard. He insisted that the Orthodox party had 
an equal right to set up their standard of trinity and atone- 
ment, against which Mr. Norton himself had protested so 
grandly. Meantime, the criticism of the Bible was becoming 
freer every day. Some one declared that it was not itself a 
revelation, but only the record of a revelation, and not free 
from imperfection. My honored teacher, Dr. George R. 
Noyes, barely escaped a civil prosecution* for arguing and 
proving that the Old Testament prophecies generally ap- 
plied to Jesus had no such application. Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus appeared, and excited in the Unitarian circle the most 
various emotions. Dr. Channing wished it might be trans- 
lated, but advised his young friend Parker not to do it. 
Parker reviewed it for the Christian Examiner, with cau- 
tious sympathy. The first half of the decade, from 1830 to 
1840, had been dull and tame. The second half witnessed 
a remarkable ferment of thought. Ripley, with his Brook 
Farm experiment only a few years in advance, busied himself 
with translating German books full of the new wine of tran- 
scendentalism, such famous brands as Goethe, Kant, Jacobi, 
and Novalis. There was a Transcendental Club, of which 
Dr. Francis,—a man too little honored for his genial worth, 
appreciated by Theodore Parker as by no other friend,— 
was president. The Unitarian principle and the Unitarian 
doctrine came into sharper conflict every day. Parker 
wrote, in 1839, “It is evident there are now two parties 
among the Unitarians: one is for progress; the other says, 
‘Our strength is to stand still.’ Dr. Channing is the real 
head of the first party; the other party has no head.” And 
yet in one sense it had both head and heart. Able and ear- 
nest men were in this party as well as in the other; some 
of the least earnest, as proved by the event, were in the 





* The law against blasphemy did not exactly cover his case, to the great sorrow of 
the attorney-general, 
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progressive party. In the day of trial it was often those 
who differed most from Parker who treated him most kindly. 

This was the state of things in 1841. I8.it not evident 
that the one thing needful was a voice cryitg in this wilder- 
ness of conflicting principle and doctrine, “Choose you this 
day which you will serve,—the principle of religious liberty 
without any qualification, or the special doctrine which this 
principle has already undermined”? It is. And great as 
was the need, it was not greater than the man who answered 
it with his courageous “ Here am I.” This man was your 
minister, your friend, your hero, your prophet of religion,— 
Theodore Parker. 

His birth and training had been a proper and sufficient 
preparation for the function which was ultimately his. A 
man to do his work needed, for his grandfather, Capt. John 
Parker of Lexington, who said, on the eventful April morn- 
ing, “Don’t fire unless fired upon; but if they mean to have 
a war let it begin here”; needed a father of capacious 
understanding, not inclined to any form of superstition,— 
a father whose work-shop was the old belfry that rocked on 
the 19th of April with the summons of the farmer-folk to 
battle. Doubt not the growing boy, working or playing in 
that belfry work-shop, heard echoes of that nation-making 
bell. Nor less the man that Parker had to be needed his 
mother’s large-eyed tenderness, her upward look, her bed- 
time admonitions, bidding him always heed the still, small 
voice that saved the turtle in the pond. Everything that 
the boy most needed for the man the world most needed was 
at hand: the simple, homely life in wood and field, that 
stocked his memory with a thousand apt and homely illus- 
trations, and made the woods and fields forever dear; the 
rude task-work that knit his frame together for the strain it 
had to bear; the education won with difficulty, and on this 
account more nobly prized; the minister of Watertown,* 
with his stock of all the newest books for the voracious 
reader, trudging with armfuls back and forth between the 
W atertown parsonage and Divinity Hall ; the quiet settle- 
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ment at West Roxbury, with its abundant opportunity for 
reading and study, self-comprehension and self-mastery ; the 
happy marriage, setting all the wear and tear and trouble of 
his life in a great, restful calm; the voice of Emerson, bid- 
ding him be “himself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost,” 
to “cast behind him all conformity, and worship God without 
mediator or veil.”” Of course all of these helps and ten 
times over would have been wasted on a nature void of all 
assimilative power. There had to be the nature to begin 
with, the capacious understanding, the big, loving heart, the 
conscience naturally keen, the genius for religion almost if 
not quite without a parallel in modern times. Rich was 
the soil; bountiful was the sowing; wise the fostering care ; 
auspicious sunshine and sweet rain and strengthening storm 
to thicken root and stalk. No wonder that the harvest has 
not yet been measured, much less consumed, though it has 
fed so many hungry souls. 

Out of a great admiration, love, and reverence for this 
man, let me endeavor to name aright those things which 
were most characteristic of his nature and his genius. 
Others may see other traits. I can only tell what I myself 
have seen, or seemed. to see. Let others do the same, and 
the various eccentricities will correct each other. and the 
truth will finally abide. 

If this were a sermon, I have a fancy that my text would 
be, “In him was life.” The first thing that impresses me 
in Theodore Parker is this: the fulness, the abundance of the 
life there was in him. The proof of this is everywhere, both 
in the quantity and quality of the work which he performed. 
His sermons thrill, his prayers glow, his letters dance with 
life. As was necessary for a basis of all the other life there 
was in him, he had a magnificent physical endowment. And 
died at forty-nine, you say? Yes: and died at forty-nine ; 
for otherwise he would have died at thirty-nine, or twenty- 
nine, under the weight of such herculean toil as that which 
he assumed. The germs of disease were there; but, while 
they waited favoring conditions, his was a frame and force 
as different as possible from that of Dr. Channing. As 
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youth or man he could tire out his fellows with the axe or 
scythe or on the mountain tramp. “He toiled terribly,” 
and as he never could have done without a frame of iron 
and nerves that knew not how to tremble. And, as was the 
abundance of his physical, so was the abundance of his intel- 
lectual and moral and affectional and religious life. Here 
was no fractional person, but his conscience was co-equal 
with his intellect; and as was his love of man so was his 
love of God. 

Life suggests health, and yet they do not always go to- 
gether. In Parker’s case they did. Even upon the physical 
plane this was true of him till within a few years of his 
death. In other respects it was true of him always. He 
had no morbid growths of intellect or heart. There is 
nothing sickly in his thought or love, in his morality or his 
religion. Everywhere I find the rudest health. There is 
something tonic in his atmosphere. He invigorates and 
braces one like mountain air. An odor as of ocean brine 
impregnates every page of his voluminous writings. 

Closely allied with Parker’s healthy tone was his human- 
ity. You could say of him, as you could not say of Chan- 
ning, “ His delight was with the sons of men.” Parker did 
not care less for man than Channing, but he cared more for 
men. His disposition to help them was no greater, but his 
satisfaction in them as individuals was so, and his gift for 
mingling with them freely. Channing kindled at the touch 
of human nature, Parker at the touch of human life. He 
was a man, and nothing human was indifferent to him. The 
human nature of Channing’s large delight was almost exclu- 
sively intellectual and moral. The delight of Parker was in 
the whole man. He did not believe, with Paul, that in his 
flesh was no good thing. Quite otherwise. “Every bone 
of the body is a good bone,” he said; “every muscle is a 
good muscle.” He rejoiced in every sense, believed in 
every passion, honored every function of the natural man. 
Again, the human nature of Channing is human nature in a 
vacuum,— human nature out of space and time. With 
Parker it was not so. He was objective, concrete, realistic, 
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to the last degree. He named his men and women with a 
fertility of invention a stranger to the earth since Bunyan 
went to the Celestial City; and they are not all imaginary 
persons. Do not tell me that “The Happy Man,” whom he 
describes so charmingly, is not his friend and mine, John 
Ayres. I know it is. When Channing writes of love and 
marriage, how noble are the sentiments, how pure and high, 
but at the same time how abstract! When Parker writes 
of love and marriage, how life-like it is, how real! As some 
one said of Fechter’s acting a lover’s part, “I feel as if I 
ought not to be there.” Some of his rarest sentences are 
here, such as, “ A happy wedlock is a long falling in love.” 
One might make a beautiful anthology of them,—a breviary 
for happy married people, and unhappy, too. And the senti- 
ment is never sentimental. It is never weak or mawkish. 
How he loved to celebrate the atiraction of young people 
for each other! He had not forgotten his youth. He knew 
all about the pleasant tumult which goes on under a boy’s 
jacket. But his sympathy with the joys of men and women 
was not keener than his sympathy with their sorrows, strug- 
gles, losses, disappointments, shames, and sins. The New 
Testament says of Jesus, “He knew what was in man.” 
Theodore Parker was like Jesus in this respect,— not in this 
only. It was as if he had lived a hundred different lives 
made up of various joy and sorrow. I care less for all his 
transcendentalism, of which he thought so much, than for 
one passage in his sermon on “ The Soul’s Normal Delight in 
the Infinite God,” wherein he pictures a widowed mother 
looking at her dead boy’s face — the last of all her children 
—and seeing his father’s look come out “just as he looked 
when she was eight and Robert ten, and they gathered chest- 
nuts in the woods, he alone with her and she alone with 
him.” But Parker’s sympathy was wider than humanity. 
It took in the animal world; ay, and the vegetable, too. 
For it is less as if he admired the growing clover and the 
ripening corn than as if he had some subtile affinity with 
them. Nature’s fecundity had that attraction for him which 
it had for the primeval man, on which the average modern 
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has not improved. Something of nature’s wide inclusive- 
ness and generous toleration was characteristic of his joy in 
universal life. The poetry of Whitman only is his equal 
here. But he had all of Whitman’s health without any of 
his grossness. 

Akin to Parker’s broad humanity was the homeliness of 
his tastes. His style was proof of this. Ninety-one of his 
words were Saxon out of every hundred, to eighty-five of 
Webster’s and seventy-four of Sumner’s. But there is 
Saxon and Saxon, and Parker’s Saxon was of the homeliest. 
You come very close to the man’s heart in such a passage 
as this: “The roots which the beasts and which men feed 
upon,— what homely and yet what comely things they are! 
nay, the commonest of them all has a certain rather hard, 
but masculine beauty and attractiveness.” He says of the 
potatoes: “I cannot see them lying in heaps in the farmer’s 
fields, or in wagon-loads brought to market, the earth still 
clinging to their sides, without reverence for that infinite 
wisdom which puts such beauty into common things.” We 
have been told that he was not a poet and that his esthetic 
faculty was small. But this, I think, is only partly true. 
To art that had no human interest, he was certainly indif- 
ferent. Of Raphael’s Madonna della Sedia, he said, “My 
God, what a picture!” This was because the subject was 
a mother with a baby in her arms. For a courtier of Meis- 
sonier he would not have cared. Mr. Wasson says he read 
no great poems as poems. It was the morality of Homer 
that engrossed his interest. And yet he was himself a 
poet. I find the proof of this not in his verses, but in his 
prose. He had not, as the phrenologists used to say, “im- 
agination large.” Such poetry as he could make was micro- 
cosmic rather than macrocosmic; but it was Homer’s sort. 
He had a wonderful gift of epithet. Hundreds of his phrases 
make a picture for the mind; as where the farmer’s boy, 
lying awake at night in autumn, hears the ripe apples 
plumping down in the still moonlight. If this is not poetry, 
then I am glad that the gods did not make him poetical. 

Parker constructed a hierarchy of human nature, in which 
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he put the senses at the bottom, the understanding next, the 
conscience next, the affections next, then the religious fac- 
ulty as the top and crown of all. If there is here a seeming 
reminiscence of his mechanical employments in his early 
youth, it was a serviceable device for the preacher, as that of 
the phrenologist, with its score or two of mental compart- 
ments, has proved for Mr. Beecher up to date. Parker’s 
hierarchy seemed to deny all mental unity; but he knew 
well enough that it was one and the same mind that thought 
and loved and worshipped and decided between right and 
wrong. He was too apt to say “faculty ” when “ function ” 
would have been the better term. Conscience is not a fac- 
ulty ; it is a function of the mind. It is the understanding 
employing itself upon moral questions with emotive energy. 
There is no religious faculty in man. There is a religious 
function of his mind in which its rational and emotional pow- 
ers are indissolubly blended, as in the function of conscience. 
Parker's hierarchy of man’s functions shows the concreteness 
of his mind. His genius was not metaphysical. This was 
not his opinion; but the opinions of Martineau, of Johnson, 
of Wasson,— men profoundly metaphysical,— are confirma- 
tory of my own. A man’s best power is seldom that by 
which he sets the greatest store. There was never a more 
English mind than Theodore Parker’s; and because it was 
so English it was not metaphysical. Coleridge flouted the 
understanding ; said that it was inferior to muscular power. 
Parker inclined to such disparagement. But a capacious 
understanding was his most characteristic intellectual gift. 
In other particulars his life was a damaging criticism on his 
hierarchy of human nature. Theoretically he set the affec- 
tional nature above conscience. The fact that he was a 
born lover expressed itself here. Few men have had such 
genius for affection as he had, such delight in loving and in 
being loved. But, if he had genius for affection, he had a 
higher genius for morality. In him the conscience was 
supreme. He set the religious faculty above both con- 
science and affection. But, great as was his religious genius, 
—his genius for adoration and for trust,—this also was, I 
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think, subordinate to his conscience, to his zeal for right- 
eousness. In making these discriminations, no doubt I run 
the risk of breaking up the unity of his mind, as, by his 
classification, he ran the risk of breaking up the unity of 
mind in general. In fact, the interplay of conscience and 
affection and religious sentiment in him was constant and 
intense. But the moral sentiment was as supreme in him as 
it had been in Channing. Was this criticism of his life 
upon his theory a valid criticism? I think it was. The 
top-most peak of human nature is the moral sentiment. 
Every one who knows anything about Parker knows 
that he was a devotee of the subjective or transcendental 
method in philosophy, and held the objective or scientific 
method in comparative disrespect. Indeed, this fact is often 
esteemed the most central of all concerning him; and there 
are those who think that, transcendentalism being now 
in opposition, we need not attend to Parker any more. 
And there are also those who think his transcendentalism 
was not sound, and who, on this account, think we have 
done with him. With these last I should perhaps agree in 
the fact, but not in the inference. Parker’s transcendental- 
ism was his own; and his own concreteness, his own objec- 
tivity, colored it with its own ruddy hue. You will find no 
such concreteness, no such positiveness in Kant, in Emer- 
son, as Parker’s insistence that God, immortality, the moral 
law, are given in consciousness. As for the notion that 
Parker has no function because transcendentalism has gone 
into opposition, it would still be absurd if Parker’s tran- 
scendentalism had been much more carefully rationalized 
than it was. A philosophy, like a political party, may do 
quite as much in opposition as at the head of affairs. The 
higher truth in philosophy is the progressive result of the 
conflict of different systems. The transcendentalism of 
Parker’s time was necessary to the experientialism of to-day. 
But more; it is a monstrous fallacy that any label, transcen- 
dentalist or what not, can ever exhaust the significance of a 
nature so rich and manifold as that of Theodore Parker. 
There was never yet a truly great man who could be fully 
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reported in the terms of his particular sect, political, theo- 
logical, or philosophical. Emerson is a transcendentalist, 
and yet Tyndall can always quote him to his purpose, and 
this, too, without ever forcing the note. The saying is that, 
every man is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian; and here 
comes Mr. Grote, arguing that Plato himself was born an 
Aristotelian. Plato may not have been, but Theodore 
Parker was. So that, however much the transcendental 
element in him may be discredited, all that was best ‘in 
him and most characteristic of his genius will still re- 
main. There was a time when I imagined that his tran- 
scendentalism was to me the bread of life; but now it feeds 
my soul no more. I am forced to accept as sound the judg- 
ment of James Martineau, that he had no special aptitude 
for metaphysical pursuits. His elaborate lecture on “ Tran- 
scendentalism” seems to me his most unsatisfactory per- 
formance. It is a caricature of the sensational philosophy 
of his own time, and a8 a criticism of its modern represent- 
ative wholly invalid. And generally, so long as Parker is 
on his transcendental “ high horse,” he makes no great prog- 
ress. The animal prances magnificently, but does not ad- 
vance. His insistence is at length wearisome, smacking of 
wilfulness and of logomachy. To-day I find I can allow 
all this, and value Parker as I did not do before. 

The ease, almost the inevitableness, with which Parker 
lapsed from metaphysics into scientific induction, marked the 
natural bent of his genius. He was a transcendentalist by 
accident and conscious resolution; he was an experientialist 
from instinct and by unconscious prefereace in all his larger 
mental operations. His passion for facts, his stomach for 
statistics, is convincing of the truth of my statement. His 
transcendentalism was exotic. His experientialism was na- 
tive to the soil. The transcendentalism of 1840 formulated 
the inadequacy of the sensationalism of that time. So 
doing, it did well. It was a provisional gain. It accounted, 
after a fashion, for the existence in the mind of certain 
intuitions, certain necessary truths, which the blank-paper 
theory of Locke did not account for at all. But the new 
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sensationalism accounts for them as registrations of heredi- 
tary experience. It says not because we can, but because 
we cannot transcend experience, certain truths are necessary. 
Because two and two always have made four we feel sure 
they always will. Because every effect always has had a 
cause we feel sure it always must. Would Theodore Parker 
have accepted this criticism of his transcendentalism if he 
had lived up to this day? There are those who knew him 
well who say that he would not. I think that he would have 
done so, slowly, cautiously, somewhat grudgingly at first, 
but ultimately with exceeding joy and immense access of 
power and use, as one recovering the use of his right hand. 
There are those who credit Theodore Parker’s transcen- 
dentalism with the paternity of his religious genius. They 
affirm that his faith in God, in immortality, and in the moral 
law, was so rich and full and warm because of his transcen- 
dental rationale of this faith. And so again they think, as 
he did, that his transcendentalism was the measure of his 
public influence. My reading of the facts is very different 
from this. Theodore Parker’s transcendentalism was not 
the cause, but the theory, the explanation, of his religious 
life. Deep in his heart he found a great trust in the perfect 
God, a great faith in immortality, a great conviction of the 
infinite difference between right and wrong. Seeking an 
explanation for this trust and faith and this conviction, he 
found it in the transcendental doctrine of intuition, as by 
him interpreted. But, without any explanation, the trust, 
the faith, the conviction, would have been the same. His 
theology was a reflection of his personal character. Out of 
his own justice and tenderness, he predicated the justice and 
the tenderness of God. Out of his own immensity of life, he 
predicated immortality of the soul. And as his philosophy 
was not the generative cause of his religious genius, so was 
it not the measure of his religious influence. In him was 
life ; and the life was the light of men. Not his theory of the 
life that was in him, but the life itself. It was this which 
men felt pulsing through his sermons, thrilling through his 
prayers. It made aliye the reiterations which to us are wea- 
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risome. It made a myriad of incidental words and phrases 
tingle with its electric energy. Not by argument, but by 
divine contagion Parker convinced other men of God, of im- 
mortality. For the sense of these things that was in him, 
where shall we look for his equal? He has been thought a 
Mephistopheles,— “the spirit which denies.” And he did 
deny much, and without equivocation— much, and not 
always in soft words. But never was a genius more affirm- 
ative than his. He was gigantic in his affirmations. A scep- 
tic he was not. “There is no doubt in this book,” says the 
Koran. It is true of Parker’s greatest book, the Discourse on 
Religion. There is denial, but no doubt. He was as little 
sceptical as Calvin or Voltaire, two of the most unsceptical 
of men. And back of his written word, back of his pulpit 
utterance, the affirmation deepens through his letters and his 
journals and the prayers which these contain. The popular 
conviction that preachers of religion almost invariably be- 
lieve less in private than they publicly maintain is not con- 
firmed by Theodore Parker’s esoteric side. It was on this 
side that he believed the most. The moral gladiator of the 
theological and political arena, so harsh sometimes in his 
denunciations,— almost as harsh as Jesus,—is revealed to 
us in his closet as a saint, yearning for an ideal perfection, 
enraptured with the consciousness of God. 

This was the man who was called for by the exigencies of 
the theological and religious and political situation forty 
years ago. If every Unitarian minister had been a Chan- 
ning, the need would not have been so great. But there 
was only one Channing, and his end was nigh. The average 
Unitarian minister of forty years ago was an earnest or un- 
earnest moralist, in whom the sense of God was not partic- 
ularly strong. God was a hearsay, a tradition. He had 
been. Did they dare to say, He is? The conservative party 
had accepted a belief in miracles as the essential thing. 
And then Theodore Parker preached an epoch-making ser- 
mon in South Boston, May 19, 1841. The growth of Uni- 
tarianism from that day to this is evidenced by nothing 
more conclusively than by the thought of that sermon in its 
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relation to the thinking of the present time. Mr. Parker’s 
sermon, which in 1841 made him a pariah in Boston, which 
barred almost every pulpit in the city against him, which 
alarmed into submissive silence those who agreed with him, 
and drove those who did not agree with him into active 
opposition,— this sermon has grown so conservative with 
the lapse of forty years that some of the most conservative 
Unitarians of the present time, and all the most radical, are 
far in advance of its positions. This sermon did not deny 
the possibility of miracles. It only denied that they are 
necessary to confirm the truth of Jesus’ teachings. The 
trouble with Parker was that he accepted these at their 
face value, asking for no miraculous indorsement. But 
you must ask for a miraculous indorsement, said the con- 
servatives, or else you are no Christian. Parker’s sermon 
identified Christianity with absolute religion. To-day the 
Christian Register, the accepted organ of Unitarianism, oc- 
cupies this ground with perfect frankness; and there is no 
demur, except from the more radical. In his South Boston 
sermon, Parker spoke as if Jesus were infallible. “ Now, 
that divine man,” he said, “ combined or involved all the 
truths of religion and morality in his doctrine, and made 
them manifest in his life. ... The truths he taught, his 
doctrines concerning God and man, the relation between 
man and man and God and man, with the duties that 
grow out of that relation, are always the same, and will 
never change till man ceases to be man and creation van- 
ishes into nothing.” This is strong language,— too strong 
for almost any modern Unitarian; too strong for Parker 
when he had come to a completer understanding of the 
facts in hand. But that a sermon making these affirma- 
tions cost Parker his Unitarian and Christian standing forty 
years ago is ample proof of both the backwardness and 
cowardice abounding then, and of the gain that has since 
then been made. : 

Put upon his mettle by the antagonism aroused by his 
South Boston sermon, in the fall of 1841 Parker preached 
in Boston a course of five lectures, afterward elaborated into 
his most characteristic book, the Discourse on Matters per- 
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taining to Religion. It is a book of prophecy and psalm. : If 
any of you ever meet a man who doubts that Theodore 
Parker had a genius for religion, hand him this book and 
ask him to read the section on “Solid Piety.” How it soars 
and sings! Never shall I forget how all things were made 
new for me by my first reading of this book, twenty-three 
years ago. And my own experience has been that of hun- 
dreds. When a set of Western roughs resolved to turn out 
the village schoolmistress, happening to come upon this 
book, they read it into tatters, and obtained grace thereby 
to defend the Yankee schoolmistress against all comers. 
The learning of this book, the best possible in 1842, has to 
some extent been superseded by subsequent investigations. 
Its philosophy is not the dominant philosophy of the pres- 
ent time. But the book is great enough to stand these 
abatements and still be monumental in its significance. It 
is as fresh as a June morning. But it only widened the gulf 
between Parker and his fellow-ministers. They wanted him 
to withdraw from their Association. They felt themselves 
compromised by his presence. He was sorry for them. 
He didn’t wish to compromise them. Couldn’t they with- 
draw? Meantime, the days went on, not without many 
a pang of broken fellowship, but full of various work, 
study and writing without end, until the need of rest be- 
came imperative. Soon back from over seas, the study and 
the conflict were renewed. ‘To exchange with him was now 
an ecclesiastical offence, punished here with the loss of a 
pulpit and there by the secession of the conservative ele- 
ment. When the young heresiarch preached the Thursday 
lecture in the First Church in Boston, the church enjoyed 
the unwonted luxury of an overflowing congregation, the 
assistant organist, Octavius Frothingham,—he blew the 
bellows,— little imagining that he would one day be Par- 
ker’s biographer and carry on his work to higher destina- 
tions. With the astuteness of the pedagogue who thrashes 
every boy in school to make sure of reaching the actual 
culprit, the Thursday lecture was discontinued to prevent a 
repetition of Mr. Parker’s previous offence, as if all the rest 
could not restore the balance which his preaching would 
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disturb. Then it was voted “that Theodore Parker should 
have a chance to be heard in Boston”; and on the 16th of 
February, 1845, he began his Boston ministry, continued 
through fifteen years, with ever-widening influence. And 
through all these years, as if the leadership of a religious 
reformation were not sufficiently onerous, the ery of the 
slave must come up before him; and, giving heed thereto, 
he must do a work upon this score so great that, if he had 
done no other, he would have merited the supreme “ Well 
done!” —so great that we must ever write his name with 
those of Garrison and Phillips, Sumner and May, Furness 
and Whittier, and “Old John Brown,” whose adviser and 
coadjutor he was, high up on Freedom’s roll of her apostles, 
saints, and martyrs. Those who would pluck every other 
leaf from Parker’s brow leave this of bright, unfading green, 
among the thorns with which they mock at him. But great 
as was the anti-slavery work of Parker, it was not his great- 
est work. Other men had labored here, and he entered into 
their labors. If he could have withheld his hand, the glori- 
ous consummation would not have been long delayed. But 
in his holy passion for the reformation of religion he was for 
years alone; until, in answer to his summons, Johnson and 
Longfellow, Higginson and Wasson and the rest, came and 
stood with him in the awful front of battle. Leave Parker 
out of-our religious development,—if you can do so by the 
most violent effort of your imagination,— and we should not 
be advanced to the extent we are to-day by many a weary 
league. Here he was the indispensable man. 

For see. There was a parting of the ways: on the one 
hand, authority the measure of truth; on the other, truth 
the measure of authority: on the one hand, the Bible a 
finality ; on the other, no finality, but reason’s endless way. 
Reason the interpreter of Scripture had been the Unitarian 
idea. But, as the interpretation proceeded, it fell out that 
innumerable incongruities and contradictions came to light, 
and that finally the entire question of the origin of the Bible 
and its general credibility came up for fresh adjudication ; 
and with this the question whether there ever had been 
any supernatural revelation made by God to man. Not 
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all at once, but very gradually, Theodore Parker reached 
a negative conclusion. Others, as honest as he was him- 
self, came to the opposite conclusion; and it is not strange 
that they regarded him with grave suspicion; that they 
charged him openly with laying violent hands upon the 
world’s best hope. What Parker saw, he saw so plainly 
that others’ inability to see struck him as wilful blindness. 
The compliment he paid to their intelligence and culture 
was on its reverse side an imputation of intellectual dis- 
honesty. And intellectual dishonesty there was in various 
instances, no doubt. If Parker had been content to keep 
his discoveries to himself or to only broach them in select 
companies of clergymen, some of his fellow-ministers might, 
perhaps, have capped his every discovery with a*more rad- 
ical one of their own. It was “anti-supernaturalism in the 
pulpit” that was the intolerable thing. In the study, it was 
not so bad. But Theodore Parker had not so learned the 
lesson of the Unitarian tradition. To be “mighty careful 
to tell no lies” was not enough for him. He saw that in 
the original Unitarian controversy the denials all had to 
come out sooner or later, and that the final explosion was 
more dangerous for every day they were suppressed. He 
remembered the old charges of dishonest and hypocritical 
concealment, and the humiliation of rebutting them. The 
policy of silence and reserve might do for others, but as for 
him he would deliver his soul. 

The sorrow of Parker’s isolation and the intensity of his 
assault on his opponents, both find their explanation in his 
consciousness, exaggerated it may be, that he was not so 
much alone in his opinions as in their open avowal. But 
if the genius of Parker had been exhausted by any of 
these negative conclusions, however manfully maintained 
in spoken sermons or in printed books, he would not have 
been the indispensable man he was. It was because he 
believed so much more than others, not because he be- 
lieved so much less, that he was indispensable. Abner 
Kneeland, a man of sterling qualities, and others of his 
way of thinking, before 1840, had, by cruder methods than 
Parker’s, arrived at negative results, quite similar to his, 
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eoncerning the Bible and the supernatural. And straight- 
way they had celebrated the downfall, not of Christianity 
alone, but of all religion. “Hurrah! No God! Hurrah! 
No immortality!” And certainly the danger was every- 
where, so long had men been in the habit of believing 
that supernatural Christianity was exhaustive of the possi- 
bilities of religion, that with the failure of this to accredit 
itself all religion would appear to be discredited. Was 
it not then a piece of singular good fortune that the man 
who saw the hollowness of the supernaturalist’s assump- 
tion more clearly than any other of his time, and de- 
monstrated it with a more massive learning, had such a 
genius for religion as had no other person of his generation, 
and went about his stern iconoclastic work, not that re- 
ligion might be something less than it had been, but that 
it might be infinitely more? Surely, it was a fine anticipa- 
tion on the part of Parker’s parents to name him Theodore, 
— the gift of God! 

Had the assumptions of supernaturalism only offended 
Parker’s sense of rational congruity, he never could have 
been the sturdy protestant he was. What made his antag- 
onism so passionate was his persuasion that the doctrine of 
an absentee God, a God last heard from some two thousand 
years ago, a God manifested not in the order of the world, 
but in the occasional disturbance of this order, a “ Prince 
of misrule,” was not the God to stir men’s hearts to 
rapture and thanksgiving. God here and now as much as 
he was ever anywhere was Parker’s central affirmation : 
God as near to our America as to Christ’s Judea, as near 
to every mother’s heart as to the heart of Mary, as near to 
every father’s heart as to the heart of Joseph, and to the 
heart of every little child as to the heart of the child Jesus 
long ago. Reason and Revelation, said the Unitarians, some 
of them making reason, some of them revelation, the court 
of final appeal. But this dualism was an offence to Parker. 
It impeached the divine method: as if the world were not 
so full of God that not another particle of him could be 
intruded; as if he were not so intimately present in his 
universal laws that any variation from their uniformity 
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would be a retreat and diminution. Then, too, this du- 
alism of reason and revelation impeached the religious 
nature of man: as if his natural genius were not adequate 
for all religion, as if eating or sleeping or drawing quiet 
breath were more natural than trusting in the infinite God. 
Denying revelation of any supernatural sort, Parker af- 
firmed the unity of the divine operation and of all human 
seeking after God; and, so doing, he did well. This affirma- 
tion was imperatively needed, and he came in answer to the 
need. And there was also needed a man who, with a con- 
science of heroic mould, never indulging in any miserable 
foolishness about “mere morality” or any twaddle about 
abstract sin,—albeit concrete sins he did not spare,— had 
at the same time in him a great store of “solid piety.” 
Piety had been disgraced by its self-appointed representa- 
tives. The very word had come to have an evil odor. ‘At 
Parker’s touch, it grew as fragrant as a bank of violets or 
a hollow full of the arbutus. It should never again seem 
impossible or unnatural for a man to have the most sturdy 
manhood, the most healthy, homely attributes of mind and 
heart, and still be “a God-intoxicated man,” a man in whom 
the joy of worship is as no other joy. There was need of 
such a man as this, and such a man was Theodore Parker. 

It will be twenty years to-morrow since, in the city of 
Savonarola and Dante and Michel Angelo, he died, saying 
to the dear ones hanging over him, “I have had great 
powers, and have only half-used them.” What blended 
self-respect (self-knowledge, too) and noble modesty was 
in that phrase! But what an accusation, too, of the frivolity 
and idleness of the average man! Twenty years! And 
how much he could and would have done, if he had lived 
the threescore years and ten! How in unison with Sumner 
he would have thundered, “ Let my people go,” above the 
din of war! How he would plead with us to-day, by all 
things pure and holy, to leave no stone unturned that can 
avail to bar the reinstatement in the presidential chair of 
one who is the representative of all the grossest practical 
materialism of our American life, its hatred of ideas, its 
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indifference to personal integrity! * In every shifting phase 
of our political and religious life, what words of admonition, 
or rebuke or gladness he would have had for us, according to 
our need! 

Twenty years! And, in his wildest dream of what that 
“ other Theodore Parker” (with whom his wandering fancy 
pleased itself in his last hours) might do here in America, 
did he prefigure anything so good as that which has been 
done by his undying spirit, working in our midst, co-operat- 
ing with a thousand and ten thousand other healthful and 
life-giving energies? Of the four million slaves, for whom 
he. died as literally as if he had fallen face toward the foe 
at Gettysburg, not one is now a slave, though still his vision 
of “government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple” (never forget that this is his own glorious definition), 
is far enough from perfect realization on either side of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. We have indeed government of 
the people, but 4y the partisan machine and for the victors 
to whom, saith the political atheist, belong the spoils. Has 
the process of spiritual emancipation from the bonds of big- 
otry and supérstition been any less remarkable than that of 
the political emancipation of the slave? I should say not. 
Views of the Bible, more destructive of the claim once 
made for it than Theodore Parker’s, are now, as the estab- 
lished facts of critical science, published in the world’s best 
Encyclopedia, for which they have been written by ortho- 
dox clergymen, in good and regular standing. To-day, an 
English churchman, in the highest rank of scholarship, can 
preach Theodore Parker’s ideas of miracle at Oxford Uni- 
versity, without prejudicing his ecclesiastical standing ; and 
Ernest Renan is the honored guest of the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, though not Voltaire’s opinions ran so strongly counter 
as his to the accepted formulas of the English Church. 
These are not isolated signs. Even the orthodoxy of Amer- 
ica, the most backward orthodoxy on the face of the earth, 
by varying emphasis and fresh interpretation frequently 
manages to put Parker’s wine into the ancient bottles. 
Why, even Mr. Parker’s doughtiest antagonist to-day puts 


* It will be remembered that this was written before the Chicago Convention, 
6 
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an interpretation on the orthodox creed that would have 
made him almost as damnable as Parker to the orthodox 
of twenty years ago. Reading Parker’s books may not 
have contributed largely to these stupendous changes in the 
complexion of the religious world. But to him belongs the 
honor of being the first great expounder of the truth that 
religion can be safely trusted to the natural genius of man- 
kind, unassisted by any supernatural interruption of the 
eternal laws of matter and of spirit. 

Disguising nothing, let us admit that other changes 
which have synchronized with Parker’s twenty years of 
immortality are such that at first glance they seem like 
the defeat of much which was to him most dear. The tran- 
scendental philosophy is not to-day the philosophy of the 
most powerful and original thinkers among us. Harvard 
was scarcely up to it in 1840. Princeton is its palladium 
now, and it is proved that there is no such necessary con- 
nection between it and a rational theology as Parker imag- 
ined. But its acceptance by orthodoxy, whose philosophy 
is always the last philosophy but one, as its proper system, 
marks a great advance. The experientialism of to-day, 
availing itself of the transcendental criticism, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the sensationalism of Parker’s antipathy 
and scorn. It has proved itself capable of alliance with a 
mystic piety’ as devout and warm as Parker’s own. Here 
also is advance,—advance which Parker helped along by 
forcing back sensationalism on its reserves, with which now 
it sweeps the field. The new philosophy is not antagonistic 
to the old. It comprehends it in its larger synthesis. And 
Theodore Parker would have been among the first to see 
that this is so. Could he have lived, he would have brought 
an immense predisposition to all the teachings of Spencer 
and Lewes and Huxley and Darwin and Bagehot and Tylor. 
His books abound in wonderful anticipations of the methods 
and results of studies that have had their full development 
only since his death. 

The commentary upon Parker’s life and work of the first 
twenty years of his posthumous activity is then, so far, 
entirely satisfactory. His pound has gained ten pounds. 
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And here is moral gain as well as intellectual: the freedom 
of the slave; the right of private judgment, so long an 
empty phrase, getting to be a fine reality. And, still, in 
how many particulars our personal and social life is rebuked 
by the ideals that Theodore Parker cherished, and by the 
grandeur of his spiritual attainment! Seen in the light of 
his clear, honest eyes, are not our politics contemptible, is 
not our business mean, our home-life cheap and poor, our 
worship shame-faced and doubtful of itself? Therefore, let 
us return to him often, warm our affections at his glowing 
page, and let him rebuke and shame us as he will. There 
are some things that Parker had which cannot be for all. 
Such abounding faith as his in God and the immortal life is 
rooted in the temperament of the individual. But, witness- 
ing the glorious spectacle, our own faith, be it much or little, 
receives immense accession. We cannot go to him too often 
for our good. And you whose sacred privilege it was to 
call him friend,— I fear I do not speak to many such to-day, 
— you who have not merely read, but heard his living gospel 
fresh from his swelling heart and teeming brain,— you, I 
think, may fairly be expected to show forth in private con- 
duct and in public life a more beautiful behavior than if 
you had not been so rarely blessed. Reading his various 
sermons upon personal religion, I have often wondered if it 
was possible for men and women listening habitually to such 
sermons to do anything mean or base or hateful or impure. 
Certain it is that our fittest commemoration of his noble life 
is such a conduct of our own that we could feel his eyes to 
be upon us without any sense of shame. 


“Tis sweet to hear of heroes dead, 
To know them still alive; 
‘ But sweeter if we earn their bread, 
And in us they survive. 
Our lives should feed the springs of fame 
With a perennial wave, 
As ocean feeds the babbling founts 
Which find in it their grave.” 


JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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DR. HORACE BUSHNELL AND THE QUANDARIES 
OF OUR THEOLOGY.* 


The human mind has always sought not only a stay in the 
spiritual or supersensible world, but to justify itself in some 
statement, to its understanding, of this upper standing which 
it gains. But no explanation proves to be more than pro- 
visional and temporary. However, those who make it try all 
sorts of means, even with discipline and persecution, to have 
their dogmas stick. Theological re-formulators have had a 
harder time than social reformers; yet, despite prisons and 
banishments, the gallows, the fagot, and the cross, how they 
persist! The new creed no sooner becomes an establishment 
than it is picked to pieces by the querists outside. No form 
of language for faith or worship but is burst by being out- 
grown, as the bark cracks on a thrifty tree, or the groaning 
ice gives way with a sound of thunder, lifted by the swelling 
stream in spring. The soul is a sapling or river, and will not 
be confined even by what its own source or substance has put 
forth. Before it quite breaks with the rite or doctrine that 
sufficed for the past, there is a season of inquietude by reason 
of growing pains, under restraint from the clothing it re- 
joiced in when a child, but cannot endure in its stalwart 
strength. By a law of periodicity, never expounded, it has, 
besides, extraordinary divine visitations, which, like freshets 
or coast tides, or those waves called bores from volcanoes be- 
neath the sea, or eruptions from those on the land, within the 
range of their power sweep everything away. As the con- 
stitution or definition of the universe is motion or flow, some- 
thing must happen at length to every formula. It has to be 
shattered or set aside. Life and nature do not stop or allow 
any arrest. “Behold, I make all things new,” is the ever- 
lasting decree; and words are but withes to hold this Samson 
we call free inquiry, a giant which, with all the official 
priestly tonsures, can be shorn by ecclesiastical authority 
but for a time. 





* Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Franklin Square. 1880. 
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This admirable specimen of biography, called the Life 
and Letters of Horace Bushnell, affords us an opportunity 
to consider some of the theological quandaries which charac- 
terize our modern time, and, if never clearly settled, by 
no man among us have ever been more cordially entertained 
than by this transcendently acute divine. He was one of 
those preachers, too rare in the Church, in whose nature and 
character lay a necessity for all doctrines, however sanctified 
by tradition, to justify themselves to reason and the moral 
sense, obeying the Master’s own old summons,—“ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, but I say unto you”; and never 
has the religious world been in more need of such schooling 
than in its latest age. We have from the French phrase, 
Qu’en dirai-je, the English word, “quandary,” which well 
describes our theological state. What were the quandaries, 
and how Dr. Bushnell dealt with them, we propose to in- 
quire. 

First, that respecting the nature of God. Bushnell was a 
Trinitarian; but in expounding, as he could not help doing, 
the Trinity in his own fashion, he did not satisfy, but af- 
fronted, the Orthodoxy of hisday. Indeed, he logically abol- 
ished the Trinity, or turned it into a duality by sinking the 
second person into the first, of which he made the third both 
the essence and effluence, leaving after all, as do the Unita- 
rians, but one being to be adored. Jesus, to his thinking, 
was God indeed, the man-part only appearance and costume ; 
the eternal Deity choosing, on occasion of our earthly wants, 
to come in full dress for once into our company, taking on 
the flesh, which in this instance alone, of all the millions, 
was empty of our own nature, and only served for his robe, 
the whole mortal body, which he honored by assuming, be- 
coming only the skin of a purely spiritual frame. We 
humbly confess that, while we can receive no Trinity as it 
has been set forth in any dogmatic creed, yet Dr. Bushnell 
was not Trinitarian enough for our poor Unitarian mind. 
What was the object of Christ’s coming and vital experience 
of his soul but to establish an actual, not a seeming union, a 
real unity and oneness of God with man? If the second 
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term be left out, the human nature neutralized or become a 
mere vehicle for the divine, having no other quality and 
serving no other end, as our author in his able monograph 
argues, as a pipe is laid to carry water or gas, then the 
whole design of the Redeemer’s mission suffers defeat. 
This single human figure, by supposition deified or divinized 
in a peculiar way with an incommunicable element, having 
a property that could pass into no other form, fulfils our 
idea of a monster in its deprivation of the privilege of 
being a man. In the pagan mythology, a human creature, 
a woman, wishing to receive Jupiter in all his glory for her 
spouse, is shrivelled to ashes by the celestial flame. The 
genius of Christianity, unless our notion of it be a mistake, is 
a mating of divinity with humanity, without any such result 
as the theory on which we comment implies, even in him 
we rejoice to call our Lord. Moreover, he is ours by dint 
and virtue of the fact that it never entered his mind to limit 
the incarnation to himself, as by his disciples afterwards 
with superstitious reverence it was confined. Had Jesus 
claimed any exclusive prerogative, how fatally the lustre of 
his honor were dimmed! But, whatever he identically was 
or wonderfully did, with a lowliness how sublime he affirms 
his followers’ competency to be and do. Had he wrought 
extraordinary works, greater were to come from their hands. 
Was he one with his Father, they in his prayer were so like- 
wise. Nothing in him was in principle an exception: every- 
thing of act or speech, virtue or destiny, was a law. Nota 
morsel of truth or good was a monopoly or lion’s share: the 
whole sum of excellence, faith, purity, and hope, was due to 
and receivable by every soul; and he was really no more the 
second person in the Trinity than every man or angel might 
be. He was not like the king, prince, or noble, who scatters 
among the crowd crumbs or coins which are mites of the 
feast and treasure he reserves for his own selfish use and 
delight. God, dwelling in human flesh, Immanuel, a di- 
vinity with by being in us, is verily a grandeur to contem- 
plate and share with thanks. But God in an individual 
creature were such a mockery of all the myriad members 
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of the household beside, that he would better be left, where 
Hebrew or heathen contemplated him, outside in the flood 
or whirlwind, walking the sea, sitting on the circle of the 
earth, or striding above the stars. We therefore think that 
Dr. Bushnell, in all the complete celestial splendor of only 
sonship and primogeniture with which Jesus is clothed in 
his masterly and matchless sketch, has exaggerated and 
belied by insulating or isolating the great Teacher’s person- 
ality. 

But, philosophically considered, his exposition involves a 
difficulty more serious, touching the divine personality. 
Are there three persons and one God? But is not God 
personal too? To regard him as impersonal, Christians 
hold is the chief metaphysical crime and treason of the age. 
Yet, to Dr. Bushnell, he was, as we remember his telling us 
in conversation, but a sort of Brahm or ground of being. 
Whom, however, did Jesus in his agony pray to: “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” “God is spirit,” he 
says; but is spirit not person, that wind which never rose 
and never dies, but bloweth eternally where it listeth, and 
listeth to blow through the contrite and obedient breast? 
Personality is that motion and sounding on forever, through 
all the masks of nature, which science discovers the universe 
to be. If God in his unity be not intrinsically personal, no 
threefold apparition or presentation can constitute him so, 
but only degrade into his manifesto or visor the person which 
to deserve our love or worship, he must be. Our view, 
Dr. Bushnell might say, carries his thought further than 
he distinctly meant. It is yet the line produced which 
he began to draw, and we but indicate the direction of his 
own stroke. Any man would be lowered, and Jesus most of 
all, by being to the Most High a however live and cunning 
varnish and veneer. For man is made in the image of God. 
He is not the setting, but beaming and substance of the 
gem. He is not the frame and gilding of the picture, but an 
artist with the brush. The painter is more than the pig- 
ments or putty; and, let it be said boldly, he must, in his 
inward study of imagination, portray the very image which 
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is the constituency of his own mind. Dr. Bushnell’s essay 
on God in Christ provoked dissent and opposition in the 
ranks of his own denomination, as his magnificent describ- 
ing of Christ as God does in the liberal sect, making it 
absurd to consider our Saviour as our head. If our blood is 
but a simulacrum in his veins, what fellowship with him 
can we have, or what encouraging example to control aught 
in our circulations that may be inordinate and hot? If he 
did not grow on the family-tree, how can the other blossoms 
have any comparison or competition with his, save of dis- 
heartening and shame? But Dr. Bushnell’s quandary, what 
he should say of theology, the doctrine of God, has been an 
incalculable benefit in disturbing and stirring up the Trini- 
tarian camp to look after the consistency and sufficiency of 
its creed; while it suggests to all denominations the query, 
whether from the quandary is any escape save into the 
conception of one God, manifold in all persons and things. 
In his treatment of the second quandary about human 
nature, our satisfaction is more lively, and well-nigh com- 
plete. No clearer and more startling bugle-call has been 
heard in Christendom, in the last century, than his retrieval 
of the Orthodox and Baptist professors of total depravity 
from their false and fruitless scent. What a preposterous 
notion, refuted by all reason and experience, it was, that 
the miraculous work to convert and regenerate must begin 
anew with every individual soul, the population of the 
planet being regarded as so many units or mercurial drops, 
incoherent, and of precisely the same size and value, or 
rather all worthless alike! If Dr. Bushnell is remembered, 
as we trust he will be in the latter ages of the Church and 
ends of the earth, his generous unfolding of Christian 
Nurture will be his buoyant advance on that stream of 
time which drowns so much more than it sustains. We 
judge of the tree by its fruit; but we expect fruit of its own 
kind from a particular tree, and from the Christian parent 
a Christian child, not a son of perdition, imp of Satan, and 
heir of doom. It seems a simple proposition, long and 
strangely hid from that common-sense which religionists 
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alone abjure. But heredity, which is one of nature’s laws, 
has received too many signal illustrations, any longer to be 
ignored or abjured. Babes differ from each other as much as 
plants, animals, men, and women; and, until they become 
better, the world will not improve. There is or has been a 
good meaning in being born again. But would it not be 
better not to have at all what we have got to regenerate? 
Episcopacy has avoided the dilemma of Calvinism, by having 
a baptismal,—that is, figurative, regeneration substituted 
for a needless or non-existent fact. The change Jesus pro- 
posed from one dispensation to another might fitly be called 
a new birth. The recent conversion of this country from 
slavery to freedom was another case. When the old demo- 
crats became war democrats, after the Sumter cannonade, 
they were shining examples of instantaneous grace. But 
sudden conversion implies accumulated foulness, as when 
nature, unable to bear corruption any longer, clears the air 
with a thunder-storm. The ordinary and salutary state 
is development,—not agitation, but education; and the 
Church should be not a revival-rink, but a school. So 
Bushnell saw and said, and bravely maintained; yet it is 
doubtful if he perceived or would have allowed the applica- 
tion of the idea in its complete scope, beyond the temple, 
and world-wide. Through the door he reopened in the 
sacred precincts legitimately rushed in not only the first 
Adam and the second, with the later Mary and the earlier 
Eve, but all varieties and heterogeneities of the human race. 
How ancient indeed, in David’s mouth, and his great succes- 
sor’s, is the distinction of an evil generation from the good! 
But no generation is pure enough not to need to be both 
taught and trained; and Bushnell’s benefaction, by his sum- 
mons of parental attention to the importance of watchful 
guidance and moulding of their offspring, even from infan- 
cy, instead of leaving them to run wild as their nature must 
prompt, until, after all sorts of transgression, and overrun- 
ning with brambles and thistles, as its only possible product, 
the domestic domain, at last, in some excitement of a pro- 
tracted meeting, the bolt of conviction might cleave their 
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rebellious souls. What a construction and reconstruction of 
the human soul! The present writer well remembers the 
patient waiting —once his own—in ecclesiastic fashion, for 
this decisive flash, such as, on the road to Damascus, fell on 
Paul. Indeed, there seemed to be sometimes a logical and 
theological complacency in the heap of trespasses and laying 
up wrath against the day of wrath, which this electric stroke 
was at last to kindle and consume. For exploding the base 
theory in his circle, let Dr. Bushnell have at least posthu- 
mous thanks. 

The quandaries concerning the divine and human nature 
are allied to that touching the supernatural; Dr. Bushnell 
solving or soaring above this difficulty in the Bible miracles 
by a classification which to most minds would confound 
them with the natural sphere. Prayer with him, as well as 
the visitation of the Spirit, is a supernatural act, and the 
will is a supernatural power. But, when the spiritual and 
supernatural are identified, nothing of nature remains but 
a barren soil or lifeless shell; and only materialists would 
hold influence or interchange or voluntary action between 
mind and mind, human or heavenly, as out of the order 
which many of the recorded wonders of the Old and New 
Testament so manifestly break. Moreover, all the grace 
from above and trust from below must be in our nature 
before they can be real or by us realized. The properly 
supernatural being beyond our reach does not to us exist. 
No scientist can show with what law apparitions, such as the 
Bible speaks of and our modern spiritualists affirm, do not 
consist and harmonize; but no believer can discern with 
what law any agreement can be made for turning water 
into wine, finding money in the mouth. of the fish first 
caught, blasting a barren fig-tree, or raising a decomposing 
body from the grave. We huddle and do not arrange when 
we put the unusual and the contradictory together. “God 
can do all things,” said my friend; and I answered, “ No, he 
cannot tell a lie; and his way of telling a lie, which he 
never speaks with his mouth, would be to enact it,—to set 
two mountains over against each other without an interven- 
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ing valley, or make a river run up hill, or iron not sink in 
the water, or a widow’s cruse not fail without the addition 
of more oil.” 

But the quandary on which Dr. Bushnell labored with 
most unction was that of the atonement, as it has always 
been a question how that can take place by vicarious suffer- 
ing for our sin. The grosser forms of the doctrine, he sum- 
marily sets aside. Satan is not paid, and God does not need 
to be reconciled. Jesus does not take on him our sin in the 
sense of becoming a sinner himself. Sin is a ticket marked 
intransferable. Yet Dr. Bushnell clings to the old fabulous 
way of its coming into the world. As a baby, led or upheld 
only by a finger-touch, falls helpless to the floor, so our first 
parents in Eden and all their progeny with and in them fell 
to the ground. Waiving now all proof from ethnology and 
anthropology that the hypothetical fall has been a rising, 
rather, from the earliest time; and that, however individ- 
uals and nations may have degenerated, the human race 
never declined, we do not see why our author need object 
to the popular theory of the recovery, if he can accommo- 
date that of the disability and disease. If our lapse be orig- 
inal and typical and with no purely personal fault, why 
should not our restoration be without any personal merit ? 
If I tumble into the water through a trap, whoever can 
ought as justly as mercifully to pull me out. If I am care- 
less or cast myself in, 1 may be less undeserving to drown. 
If my degradation involved no disobedience, my elevation 
should require no virtue of my own. No wonder the athe- 
istic lecturer should turn the prevailing creed about the 
moral catastrophe for which the cross is the receipt or 
remedy into a laughing-stock all over the land! But it is 
subject not for amusement, but a very sober grief. No doc- 
trine ever proclaimed has been more immoral and demoral- 
izing than that of vicarious punishment, the Lamb of God 
a substitute for the Jewish scape-goat, supposed to bear into 
the wilderness the people’s sins. Substitution in any ethical 
sense, doing by others the duty that is our own, acting or 
voting by proxy, pairing off in the legislature as if that 
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would even the political scales, sending a soldier instead of 
yourself, and staying at home, is the basest thing in life and 
meanest word in the dictionary ; and how much the ortho- 
dox dogma has had to do with all this lamentable unstring- 
ing of the fibres of the moral sense, theologians should very 
seriously ask. “I will fight your battles for you,” kindly one 
says; but there will be no victory for our will and con- 
science, unless we go to the front ourselves. Dr. Bushnell 
got out of this quandary by his scheme of a subjective and 
also an objective atonement or altar-form, sustained by his in- 
genious dissertation on language, distinguishing its ordinary 
from its metaphorical sense. All words are pictures of 
things, and all things are ciphers of spirit, and the whole 
world is a manifold metaphor, no doubt. But words cannot 
be used with too great precision, when the line betwixt right 
and wrong is to be defined, to determine man’s conduct or 
vindicate the honor of God; and to put his Son Jesus as a 
moral agent instead of his other children, yet save the recti- 
tude on which the universe hangs, is a feat no metaphysical 
acrobat can perform. There may be inspiration or magnet- 
ism from a leader to countless followers; but free agency 
and responsibility cannot be exchanged. No soul can stand 
at the judgment-seat for another. “Every one of us must 
give an account for himself unto God”; and any plan of 
salvation is dubious and self-convicted of mistake, to explain 
which, one is compelled to deviate from the simplicity of the 
gospel and to navigate logical narrows more crooked and try- 
ing for the spiritual pilot than ever to the sailor were Behr- 
ing’s or Magellan’s Straits. 

Therefore, with all the marvellous and exceeding skill of 
- Dr. Bushnell in handling his theme, it is not wonderful he 
did not succeed in convincing either side or in founding any 
school. We are all his debtors, we are none of us his fol- 
lowers. But he has, more than any other recent writer, 
affected every party; and no article of faith but by his 
treatment was changed, if not damaged, beyond repair. 
His genius was compact of imagination and logic. He 
subjected the stereotyped propositions to dissolving poetic 
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tests, and dramatized the relations of God with man as 
freely as did Dante or Milton; for he observed that all 
the traditions of the Church, though hardened into pulpit 
uniformity as by common consent, were legendary, and as 
theatrical and scenic in their origin, with no more of divine 
authority in their exact shape, than the pictures in the 
Divina Commedia or in Paradise Lost. He understood that 
between the great Parent and his offspring there was and 
could be no breach, only in the feeling of alienation, a hy- 
pothetical rupture, and that the healing must be as homeeo- 
pathic as the wound. If we resent not Job’s expostulation 
with the Almighty, we must give way to the audacity of 
the Persian, Omar Khayam:— 
“© Thou, who e’en in Paradise devised the snake, 
For all the sin, the face of wretched man is black with, 
Man’s forgiveness give and take.” 

But no optimism cancels our horror at wickedness, or hin- 
ders the gnashing of teeth, or chokes the cry for pardon and 
peace which is answered in the Christian self-sacrifice we 
admire and share. 

Dr. Bushnell had, lastly, a quandary about the everlasting 
hell-fire, which came too late in his inward history to be 
formulated or preached, although in conversation he re- 
solved it by emphatically saying that to his mind “every- 
thing looked as if the incorrigibly rebellious were going 
down and out,’—that is, to become fossilized and extinct. 
It is a great credit to his humanity that his investment in 
the burning sulphur of Edwards and Calvin was so small 
at any period of his preaching, so far as it is reported in 
print; and surely it is better for God to annihilate than to 
torment. 

Why did not such a man become, in position, the liberal 
which in spirit he so perfectly was? First, he thought there 
was a subtle undermining in the profession of liberality, 
although wherefore he did not own an equal danger in the 
ostentation of Orthodoxy we do not know. Next, he was 
such a gentle-souled lover of peace, that with all his courage 
he hated to rend in his own connection the living web. He 
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feared heresy even in his devotion to truth. Furthermore, 
he was well aware that he but added another statement, 
as provisional and transitory as those already extant, which 
had sufficed for the wants of so many souls. His composi- 
tion with the censor in Hartford, who owes a celebrity to 
the man he blamed, seemed to some an unworthy compro- 
mise and a quite unromantic retreat. It was at least a very 
meek grounding of arms. But Dr. Bushnell had a sincere 
disrelish for strife. Entanglements and quarrels of asso- 
ciations and consociations appeared to him unprofitable and 
a disgrace to religion itself. He wanted to go on; but he 
shrank from discord with all the sweetness and piety of his 
ingenuous soul. Moreover, he had a great indisposition to 
reply to adversaries and to defend himself, which every 
pursuer of truth and creator of beauty partakes. Lastly, 
he no doubt felt as did Daniel Webster in the political 
arena, when his party turned upon him for staying in 
President Tyler’s cabinet, that, if he left his own feilow- 
ship, there was nowhere else for him to go. 

Had he entered, for its freedom, the Unitarian order, 
which would at once have made for him ample room, what 
would he have found but a joint-stock of other quandaries 
to struggle with instead of his own? It is needless, and 
might be impertinent, to dwell or dilate on them or more 
than hint what they are. We suppose, for example, the 
fancy of a miraculous conception is generally, among Unita- 
rians, given up. If we can dispense with one parent, some 
ask, why not with both? If the mother only be known, 
hazardous suppositions, which only reverence restrains, 
about the other progenitor, may arise. If Jesus be human, 
then, with others, in the same sense, species, or kind, and if 
he be made a finality in religion, what argument has the 
Protestant against the Romish fetich of the Virgin Mary or 
her mother or any calendar saint? Can we fight or annul, 
from one degree, any other on the same sliding scale? We 
have besides come to the conclusion, with Colenso and all 
scholars, that there is no infallibly verbal or plenary inspira- 
tion in the so-called Holy, more than in any other ancient 
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and excellent book. We contend against creeds, and deny 
their warrant to bind intellect or heart. But have we not, 
in principle, put the Bible on the same inclined plane with 
all the schemes and liturgies and books of common prayer? 
It may be higher up, and they further below; but it is as 
easy from the first to reach the last, without a jolt or violent 
change of grade, as for the railway car to descend Mount 
Washington, or the boy to coast down hill. Let us settle 
our own quandaries before we censure those of other folk. 

We do not wonder Dr. Bushnell did not shift his brother- 
hood. The fish was too big for the Unitarian net. Our 
surprise rather is at our friend’s abiding in Orthodox restric- 
tions, like a sea-lion taken from his swimming-school in the 
Pacific Sea and snorting out his disgust in a tank. The arti- 
cles must be fewer and more grand for the contentment of 
noble souls like his. Three only are essential,— God, duty, 
and heaven, baptized in the divine and human love, which 

yas the only criterion Abraham Lincoln could endure. No 
man was more ready than Bushnell to drop his most favorite 
speculation, confess it unessential, and declare that we touch 
bottom in God and righteousness alone. 

We beg pardon of our accomplished authoress for making 
her father’s Life and Letters a text for our commentary on 
his work. Her editorial and filial duty has been done in a 
manner at once so disinterested and thorough that, unin- 
formed, we should not suspect her relationship to her sub- 
ject, nor that this literary labor was, on so large a scale, her 
first. Had we space to quote, we should not know where, 
in selecting passages, to begin or end, every part is so rich, 
without a dull sentence or uninstructive page. We prefer 
to close our review with a word on the spirit and character 
with which it was our privilege, not yet ended, for many 
years to commune. Dr. Bushnell was lover, hero, and saint 
combined, at once consecrated and affectionate, the most 
genial of men. Nisard, the French historian, explains 
Cesar’s power by saying he had charm. With what unpar- 
alleled social and pervasive attraction the fierce soldier, 
Bonaparte, magnetized his civil and military troops! It 
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was said of Webster, that he could rebuff those about him 
and whistle them back when he pleased. Channing, ever 
on his exploration of some north-west passage or mountain- 
top, as if he had no surplus vitality to spare for manners of 
complacency, not seldom withdrew into a freezing polar 
coldness unawares. Bushnell, sometimes absorbed, as when 
he bluntly asked a visitor in his study who he was, had the 
regular beaming of a cloudless sun. His face was sober, yet 
sparkled with good cheer. He wished for every one a good 
time and good eternity, too. Well might his oration on 
“Work and Play” be his masterpiece. From the work, 
which was play of faculties so rare, he has gone to the ful- 


filment of all he prophesied or dreamed. 
C. A. BARTOL. 


THE GOSPEL OF LIBERALISM.* 


My object, in what I have to say, will be to consider, as 
attentively as I can, some phases of religious thought and 
life which come nearest home to us, especially those in- 
cluded under the broad term Liberalism. 

But I wish to hint, at the start, the limitation contained 
in the phrase “Gospel of Liberalism.” A gospel is not a 
theory or a sentiment or a speculation or a creed. It is 
something greatly more noble and broad than either. It 
addresses not primarily the understanding or the affection, 
but the conscience and the soul. To the one, it is a law of 
life; to the other, it is a home of rest. It means an author- 
ity that commands obedience, and a deep foundation of 
spiritual peace. A gospel is something to live by, and it is 
also something to die by. Above is Duty, stern daughter 
of the voice of God; underneath are the everlasting arms. 
What we call a gospel, then,—as distinct from a sentiment, 
a speculation, or a creed,— contains these two fundamental 
elements of the religious life. And it is in view of these— 
that is, with a practical and not a speculative aim — that I 
shall attempt to trace some of the bearings of our position, 
here and now. 


*An Address delivered before the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School, 
June 29, 1880, 
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For the Cambridge Divinity School has been connected, 
in a very special way, with the history of religious liberalism 
in this country, and is responsible for a good many of its 
features. I need not recite the list of bright names that are 
scattered along its record, running back now sixty-three 
years,— that is, nearly two generations of the sons of men. 
You will recall them easily in one swift glance of memory ; 
and you will see how they not only include those names of 
love and honor that represent the modester learning and 
soberer piety of an earlier time, but cover the most radical 
and brilliant thought of a younger generation, that are 
rapidly pushing us, who stand on the ripe side of fifty, 
towards the eternal shadow. It is not for us, certainly not 
to-day, so much as by a thought or hint, to disown either 
portion of a life so broad and ample. If I might be allowed 
to say a word for myself, it would be that my heart lives so 
largely in the gracious and venerable past of our commun- 
ion, and that my thought goes forward with so keen and 
active sympathy with those younger minds to whom the 
privilege of my place brings me into daily near relation, that 
it would be impossible for me to say a word that should put 
me, consciously, at difference with a single phase of it that 
has been honestly thought or lived. 

And yet my purpose is as far as possible from the vague 


glorying and complacency that are often in what we say 


when we speak of the triumphs and advances of liberal 
thought. On the contrary, the temper in which we have 
just now to regard the situation is that which sees it as 
grave, perhaps critical; at least, which is willing to see 
what there is in it of grave and critical. Of all forms of 
Epicurean delight, perhaps the most repugnant to such a 
temper is the easy-going optimism that turns religion into 
an idle sentiment, and parades, under the name “liberal,” 
an inane triumph at the mere levelling of the shrines of an 
ansterer faith. The walls of old error may fall to the sound 
of trumpets and shouting. The bulwarks and palaces of the 
new City of God will never be built but through skill and 
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patience and toil and pain, one hand holding a weapon to 
strike for the truth, the other a tool to build for the life. 

I do not speak of our denominational fortunes, or the 
prospects of any particular form of opinion and belief that 
we may holdin common. But it is true, now as ever, that 
the Power which presides in human things exacts heavy 
pledges of fidelity of the agents honored and commissioned 
to do its work. The prophetic office was evermore a “ bur- 
den”; and it was never taken up with a light heart by any 
one worthy and fit to carry it. He is “driven of the Spirit,” 
like Jesus. A “necessity is laid upon him,” like Paul. And, 
as Milton says, “* When God commands to take the trumpet, 
and blow a dolorous or jarring blast, it lies not in man’s will 
what he shall say or what he shall conceal.” The occasion 
is always great to him who can conceive it greatly. And 
the greatness of the occasion is measured not by the joy and 
applause alone, or the expanding sense of power, but by the 
pain and fear and danger of the way, and by the weight of 
that burden of misery and want and crime which our gospel 
is commissioned to relieve. 

So, then, what we mean by a “gospel of liberalism,” if 
there is such a thing, is not a theory that fits smooth and 
soft to the methods of our understanding; not a sentiment, 
bright comfortable and sweet to the moods of our emotion. 
Nor is it even, in a more generous way, that large sympathy 
and satisfaction with which we feel ourselves to walk in the 
direction of the world’s progress, and to work in the front 
lines of the world’s work. 

It is not summed up, again, in the word Culture, which 
had a certain claim to be the gospel of half a century 
ago,—no matter how large, rich, and deep the sense we 
give that word; any more than in the older and profounder 
word Salvation, narrowed to mean our own rescue from the 
wrath to come. Its watchword is at once lowlier and no- 
bler,—that is, Service. And it is not till we have meas- 
ured the whole sweep of the peril, the terror, and the pain 
from which mankind is to be delivered; not till we have 
sounded that deep sea of unbelief, ungodliness, despair of 
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the future, which threatens to drown men, as of old, in 
destruction and perdition; not till we know in our hearts 
the hollowness of a refined materialism and the empty 
mockery of its Epicurean creed,—that we begin to know 
the privilege and the burden that belong to our better 
faith. 


Now, I have been using words and phrases and availing 


myself of sentiments that belong, as some would say, to the 
old theology, and have no place left in the smooth and com- 
fortable iiberalism of the day. The devil is dead, they say, 
and the fires of hell are put out: what need have we of 
salvation? and what meaning can we find in it? If any 
should say this, or feel this, then I should reply that that is 
just the fallacy it is our business to meet. We have a mes- 
sage to the world of some sort; at least, we think we have, 
or else it is with very vain thoughts indeed that we come 
together on this platform we occupy to-day. The adequacy 
of that message depends on our being able to share not only 
the fresh vigor and breadth of modern thought, but the 
sweetness, the fervor, the devout aspiration, the hate of evil 
also, and the consecrated will, that are the sacred tradition 
and the birthright of our Christian faith. 

In what is left for me to say, I shall attempt, if not to 
interpret that message, at least the more modest task of 
grouping a few points that may help show the direction 
in which the interpretation is to be found. It is properly 
of two sorts,—theoretic or intellectual, and religious or 
practical. A few words are due to each. 

Of the first, I will only say that, for the intellectual solu- 
tion of the questions that lie so near our thought,— what is 
sometimes called the reconciliation of knowledge and faith, 
—I am sure that we must look a great way farther off than 
most of us have been accustomed to think. By this I mean 
a solution accepted by the thinking world at large: we all, I 
trust, have found the practical solution to the problem of our 
own life. But, more broadly, we have thus far only secured 
(more or less completely) the mutual independence of 
science and religion, For their mutual harmony, we have 
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doubtless very long to wait. It is told of the statesman 
Cavour that, not long before his death, he said those of the 
younger generation were to be envied; for, before the end 
of the century, they would witness the grandest of histor- 
ical events, the birth of a new religion. Prophets, says Mr. 
Martineau, are apt to be mistaken in their dates. I suppose 
that what Cavour had in mind was some Positivist concep- 
tion, more or less distinctly realized, of what is coming to 
be called “the religion of humanity.” Whether that or not, 
at all events, he meant some sort of “consensus ” or recon- 
ciliation — some visible organization, perhaps — of senti- 
ment, thought, and life, which are so grievously at discord 
now. 

But any “positive” theory of knowledge is very far, as 
yet, from making the basis of a religion. For the realiza- 
tion he talked of, it would be cheap to wait not twenty 
years, but ten or twenty times as long. Consider that it 
has already taken four hundred years, since the ghastly col- 
lapse of medizval faith, to bring us where we are. Con- 
sider the tasks of scientific theology yet before us, hardly 
attempted or begun; consider the slow development of an 
independent ethics, large and delicate enough to take in all 
the complexities of modern life:—and these are but two of 
the conditions. Any perspective shallower than that of cen- 
turies will scarce give us the equipoise we need, in dealing 
with so large issues. 

We are working unconsciously — we ought to be working 
consciously — for a future that is a great way off. The 
intellectual patience so essential, without any lack of ethical 
fervor, can absolutely be had only by the familiar habit of 
dealing with historic periods and long lapses of time. 
“ Providence,” says some French writer, “moves through 
time as the gods of Homer through space: it takes a step, 
and ages have rolled away.” But we fidget and are impa- 
tient. At every little advance of our knowledge, we must 
out with our pocket-rule, and measure how the new piece 
will fit the majestic heavens and the rolling earth. At each 
fresh phrase of each new school in metaphysics, we fancy 
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we have found, at length, an adequate theory of creation 
and providence. These theories, all the way from Plato 
down to Spencer, are the playthings of the mind; and we 
use them, as children do, in childlike unconsciousness of the 
difference in scale between those crystal spheres and our 
round nursery globes. In my own brief recollection, two 
or three very promising theories of the universe have come 
up as a flower, and been cut down; and I fully expect to 
outlive that which seems most fashionable now. 

It is no part of my design to criticise the philosophy of 
evolution, so called, either for attack or defence. That task 
should be left to competent specialists. An amateur in such 
things is apt to be a bungler, and most of us are amateurs. 
It would even be an impertinence in me to say that I ac- 
cept the theory,— except as probably the most instructive, 
certainly the most entertaining, way to co-ordinate and har- 
monize certain known facts, and help us deal with them 
practically; not at all to account for them, in any philo- 
sophical sense, theoretically. To account for facts of life 
by laws of growth, for existence by laws of similitude and 
succession of phenomena, is too plain a solecism to need 


more than an allusion to it here. It is only the presump- 


tion which some expounders of the new creed have found 
in it, in the direction of fatalism and denial of the moral 
life, that justifies even this allusion. 

Not that these premature assumptions are matter of com- 
plaint or regret from our point of view. On the contrary, 
it is ground of real congratulation, as regards the true 
interests of the religious life, that the theory has been 
run out so fast in the direction of blank and blind Neces- 
sity ; that Fatalism has shown its hand, before the capacity 
of devout emotion or moral enthusiasm had been slowly 
smothered under it. The brutal materialism which we have 
seen cited in Biichner’s exposition of it strikes quick, like 
those swift sounding-leads that go like a bullet into the sea- 
depths, against the indomitable bottom fact of human con- 
sciousness, the sense of moral freedom. As soon as we see 
just what that logic can do, and just how far it will go, we 
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may breathe free again, and take up, cheerily and patiently 
as before, the suspended thread of the religious evolution. 

Our relation as “scientific” theologians to the larger 
world of science is at once that of willing learners and of 
independent co-workers and explorers. We want the en- 
terprise and courage of natural science, not its limitations ; 
its freedom, not its bondage or constraint; most of all, its 
affirmations; least of all, its denials. What it can give us 
we take for our help; but there is no need that we put 
ourselves in servitude to any man or creed or school that 
claims to speak its final word. We have to do, not with 
cosmogonies, whether gnostic or agnostic, or with theories 
about the origin of the lower forms of life. Our proper 
business is with the highest forms of all. We were not in at 
the birth of things, and we shall not be in at the death. Not 
where life begins, and not where it ends, but where it cul- 
minates, is the portion of it given us to explore. 

Our business, as explorers, is with primary facts of human 
experience, and with what, in scientific phrase, are called 
“laws of similitude and succession” of those facts; that is, 
the laws of human character, human life, human destiny, 
within the horizon that bounds our observation. The 
“phenomena” we have to watch include the height of 
aspiration, the depth of passion and contrition, the wealth 
of experience, that make up the higher life of men. The 
“facts” we are called to study and account for are known 
by such grand names as salvation, regeneration, atonement, 
holiness, religious peace, faith, self-knowledge and self- 
consecration born out of conviction and experience of sin. 
These, on their human side at least, are neither “ unprov- 
able” nor “ unverifiable.” 

Now those great words mean something: for us, not (it 
may be) dogmatically, but at any rate religiously. It is 
our business to find out what they mean. Their religious 
sense, rightly caught, becomes their scientific sense. Most 
likely, we reject the dogmatic sense fastened on them in the 
old theology. But the moment we ask what brought them 
into use at all, what has given them their weight and power 
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as factors in human life, we see that we are dealing with the 
very foundation-stones of character and conduct. While 
Christianity is the accepted interpreter of those words, so 
long she holds the key of the moral situation. Without that 
key, “science, falsely so called,” can only grope and fumble 
about the lock. 

No theory of life that ever was invented —of its trans- 
mission or development —claims any respect from us as 
religious thinkers, that does not take in the full meaning 
of those words, as standing for phases of human conscious- 
ness and for great facts of human history. If there is such 
a thing as a “scientific theology,” its function is to be found, 
not in slavishly adopting the dicta or the deductions that 
have been found valid in the lower ranges of being, but in 


adding our independent share, as students and explorers, 


to that common stock of dates and postulates, from which 
any theory of life worth having must be deduced. 

Our especial field is those moral forces which lie back of 
men’s character and conduct; or, on a larger scale, those 
strong tides of passion which have borne forward the great 
procession of human institutions and events. We are not 
going to accept that cheap and easy theory about these 
things, which simplifies the problem by ignoring the most 
complex and important of its conditions. The highest fact 
in human nature is as much a fact, and as valid in its way, 
as any number or any co-ordination of lower facts. What- 
ever view we choose to take of the universe at large, a soul 
is at least as near the origin of life as a mollusk or a stone. 
Into whatever forms of fact we translate our thought, the 
thought remains true, that life ebbs and flows in the veins 
of the mighty Mother that has borne us all;. and has its 
source in the Heart of all things, which we can call only 
mysterious and divine. 

And now, a word as to the situation. A few years ago, 
grave warning was given, under the alarm-cry “ Rocks 
Ahead,” of a widening gulf between the popular faith 
and the belief or no-belief of educated minds. Our own 
public has heard something since of the peril of a “moral 
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interregnum,” and of “certain dangerous tendencies in 
American life,” threatening from the divorce that to many 
eyes seems imminent between the science and the religion of 
the time. I take these hints simply to fix our point of view, 
not seeking to add emphasis to them by any words of mine. 
After all, the spectre of doubt or disbelief must be looked 
straight in the face, to see what it really is: it will not 
vanish by any pious closing of our eyes to it. 

The problem, to be sure, is no new one. It is just over 
seven hundred years since the Medieval Church, startled 
from its sense of secure dominion, began to feel its 
way slowly, with many a misgiving and horrible recoil, 
towards the suppression of dissent by force. What that 
led to, we know by such names of terror and hate as the 
Inquisition and the wars of religion. Those methods are 
now by some three centuries happily obsolete. -What we 
have now to heed is not so much the world’s hate as its 
indifference and contempt,—a phenomena new to our time, 
in strong contrast to the passions and violences of the past. 
A thousand years ago, the social force, the active thought, 
the political life, drifted just as steadily towards the great 
Catholic organization as they are drifting from it now. 
Alliance of Church and Empire was as natural, as needful 
then, as the divorce of secular and spiritual authority is 
seen to be to-day. Charlemagne was as much a product of 
his time as Gladstone and Bismarck are of ours. 

Let us reflect a moment on the significance and the bear- 
ing of that change. Its movement is like that of the drift 
period in geology. Its ultimate sources are in the elemental 
life of things; its sweep lies far beyond the strength of the 
strongest will, the craft of the most skilful policy, to control. 
That is why we call it “drift”: its course is determined not 
by conscious engineering, but by granite walls of circum- 
stance. Hildebrand and Barbarossa break vainly, alike, 
against those adamant bounds; their work is caught up and 
swept on, alike, by that resistless flood. At’ best, we may 
do something to understand the course and sweep of great 
-historic forces. It is not likely that any effort or thought of 
ours will do much to help or thwart them. 
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But, indirectly, thought may do something to control the 
movement, which it is impotent of itself to create or check. 
Else, why endure the burden and pain that go with all seri- 
ous thought? Even that vast curve, which at first sight 
seems to trace out fatally the orbit of human things, it may 
be possible to deflect a little, as soon as we can read its for- 
mula, and understand the law of its generation. Events in 
the large are ordered by a Power as much beyond our com- 
prehension as beyond our reach. Events in detail are 
ruled for the time by passion, compulsion, and authority. 
“Providence is with the strongest regiments,” when a par- 
ticular issue is to be fought out. But, in the long run of 
any one generation,— much more, of a hundred years, or 
of twenty generations,— the course of events is guided by 
the course of general opinion. Thought is the engineer 
that traces the channel of the stream, deepening it here, 
cutting it off there, and so at length controlling its direc- 
tion. Science finds and equips the pioneers, who go in 
advance of those “strongest regiments.” Its pioneer work, 
for us, has been bravely done. Liberalism, following close, 
is already well able to hold the field of mind. It has little 
to dread from the spiritual despotisms of the past. What- 
ever disturbance religious passion may bring into the polit- 
ical conflicts of the day, thought at least is free. A reaction 
towards ecclesiastical tyranny is neither possible (we may 
hope), nor even conceivable. 

Yet Liberalism cannot afford to extenuate or disparage 
the forces of its two great adversaries, Ecclesiasticism and 
Dogma. Outside the range of pure intellect, it is as yet far 
inferior to either. In the sphere of religious education, 
pious emotion, and moral influence, the Papal Church is all 
the stronger, perhaps, since ten years ago disencumbered 
of its hampering temporalities. One word from the Vatican 
to-day could stir or still a tempest of religious fanaticism 
in Dublin, Vienna, or Warsaw; in Quebec, New York, or 
San Francisco. Rome has even some special advantage 
here, in the easiness of our laws, in the enormous accumu- 
lation of untaxed property, and especially in the great im- 
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migration of its obedient subjects, who vote as they are 
told, whose party leaders are true to that one interest, and 
who have been said to hold twice as much political power 
as so many Protestants, owing to their remarkable skill in 
multiplying votes. It is not for us in America, at least, to 
think lightly of that power. 

So, too, religiously,liberalism is far inferior to that pliant, 
zealous, many-headed, many-handed organization known as 
Protestantism, even to the feeblest of its congeries of sects 
and creeds. Broken and weak as it may seem, looked at 
intellectually, Protestantism is yet, looked at religiously, 
the chief single force in the three great political systems of 
England, Germany, and America. It has command of pro- 
digious wealth, and includes a large part of the wealth- 
producing skill of the world. It has still a very large and 
enthusiastic body of adherents, whose zeal it keeps up by 
great generous enterprises, such as missions, charities, and 
education. It has immense resources at its command, to 
nurture the religious sentiment, to cultivate religious sympa- 
thies, and to inculcate religious belief. Not, certainly, with 
a futile and vain notion of its weakness, but with a distinct 
apprehension of its very great and still preponderating 
strength, should we suffer ourselves to speak of its system 
of opinion (which we are so apt to do) as doomed and 
perishing. It may be so; but not yet, not in our day. 

Of Protestantism as dogma we take the less account, 
however, since in the argument it rests on is the one fatal 
weakness: it must appeal to reason to maintain itself against 
a claim of authority far weightier and older; it must appeal 
to its own slender authority to defend itself against the 
reason it has invoked. Protestantism as a life has been 
very great and noble. As dogma, it has been simply an 
expounding and attenuating of the older creed. For the- 
ology, it still remands us to Augustine, Anselm, or Aquinas, 
or the reformers of the sixteenth century. It has gained 
little in these three hundred years, except the accumulation 
of great stores of learning, most of it valuable only as mate- 
rial for the historian or antiquary ; while in the same period 
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it has lost its militant, heroic, aggressive character, and been 
put at heavy disadvantage in the fight. It is never once 
thought of by sagacious Catholics as a formidable, hardly 
even as a serious,enemy. The political power of Protestant 
countries they may very likely fear and hate; but Protes- 
tantism as a system of thought serves them only (so to 
speak) as a break-water, protecting them, so far as it goes, 
from the only enemy they do fear—namely, modern science, 
and the unbelief that comes from science, against which, 
with pathetic simplicity, the present Pope is setting up the 
interior pasteboard defences of scholasticism. 

Sentimentally, Protestantism helps keep up the tradition 
of ecclesiastical authority, in belief and practice, with the 
unwholesome craving for it, and so plays fatally into the 
hands of its opponent. Intellectually, Catholic theologians 
hold their Protestant adversaries (justly or not) simply 
in contempt, or at least take pains to make us think so. 
Their own learning is at least equal; their reliance on au- 
thority is far more consistent and distinct. But behind 
Protestantism itself there is a spirit and a power, disowned 
of Protestantism, which they do fear,—a spirit and a power 
which they know they will have to meet presently, and take 
account with, face to face. They understand, as well as we, 
that the really formidable alternative is not “ Protestant or 
Catholic,” but “ Reason or Rome.” 

There would be something ludicrous in the large and con- 
fident way we sometimes have in speaking of these things, 
if we only said them as Unitarians; that is, as the smallest 
of Protestant sects, disowned or ignored by nearly all the 
rest. Why we speak largely and confidently is because we 
feel ourselves consciously allied with vaster forces, which 
we are assured will have the heritage of the future. Per- 
sonally, I am a Unitarian, and hold that birthright very 
dear; just as historically I am a Christian, ecclesiastically a 
Protestant, and hold that birthright very dear. But, as 
students of gpinions and forces, we are obliged to take in a 
much larger field. It is on that large field that we must 
watch the slow unfolding of human thought. We cannot 
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go back on the pathway which the human mind has fol- 
lowed in its irresistible advance. We cannot unsay the 
word, or undo the work, which has reduced not only these 
beliefs and dogmas of the past, but the forms of experience 
they grew from, within the categories and methods of scien- 
tific criticism. From that tribunal it is too late in the day 
to hold any mode of opinion, or any moment of evolution, 
secluded and enshrined. Our view of the Past must be 
swift enough and broad enough at least to guess what the 
coming stage of development is to be. 

A single aspect of this wide view is all that concerns us 
now. Let us look a moment, then, at the supplanting of 
the received cosmologies by larger and more precise concep- 
tions of nature and life, with the resulting effect on current 
religious ideas. 

Five hundred years ago, Dante’s scheme —of hell as a 
great cavern running through the earth, of purgatory as a 
hill on the other side, and of paradise as filling the nine con- 
centric celestial spheres — was a fair enough picture of the 
way the most highly educated looked on things; a long 
advance on the earlier notion of the earth as a four-square 
plane, patterned like the tabernacle of Scripture, with the 
lake of fire below, and the solid crystal vault above. Coper- 
nicus was ten years older than Martin Luther; and his sys- 
tem (which Melanchthon would have violently suppressed, 
as atheism) gave the first, by far the rudest, shock the old 
belief has ever felt. 

Think of the steps that have been taken since: Galileo’s 
discoveries about the planets, suggesting a plurality of 
inhabited worlds; Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, dis- 
solving away the solid spheres of the old astronomy; New- 
ton’s theory of universal gravitation, displacing arbitrary 
will as the direct cause of the celestial motions; Franklin’s 
proof that lightning and electricity are the same, doing 
away the superstitious awe at thunder-storms; Laplace’s 
nebular hypothesis, so generally accepted, carrying back 
the origin of the solar system to incalculable remoteness ; 
Dalton’s demonstration of definite proportions and elective 
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affinities in chemistry, making ridiculous the old notion of 
“dead matter” as the antithesis of spirit or the enemy of 
Good; demonstration of the speed of light and distances of 
the stars, destroying utterly the old belief in a local heaven ; 
geological proofs of the uniformity of cosmic forces and 
antiquity of the globe, disproving absolutely the popular 
chronology of creation ; discoveries of the spectroscope as to 
the atmosphere of the sun and the light of stars, widening 
enormously and at once the range of our physics; the well- 
established doctrine of the conservation and equivalence of 
energy, with its far-reaching effect on our conception of the 
laws of life; and now the scheme of evolution by natural 
process, apparently destined, with whatever modification, to 
supersede and swallow up every other theory of the trans- 
mission of life and the inheritance of natural good or evil. 

These successive steps —near half of them taken within 
living memory —interest us chiefly, not as so many ad- 
vances or conquests of human intellect, but as they bear 
on conceptions, and ideas which were once wrought up 
without question into men’s religious belief, and were held 
necessary to their salvation. It i8 very impressive to sur- 
vey those steps in their connection, and in their order of 
sequence, if we only stop a moment to reflect how pro- 
digious is the mental revolution they imply. To take one 
step the other way, to roll back by ever so little an are the 
driving-wheel of ‘that revolution, is manifestly impossible. 
And the steps have been coming with increasing frequency 
and increasing weight. 

With a wise instinct, the Church—or the theological 
spirit it had trained —tried to throttle at the birth these 
twin earth-born giants, natural science and free thought. It 
burned Giordano Bruno. It silenced Galileo in the cells of 
its inquisition. It allowed the Newtonian theory to be 
taught only when it became absolutely necessary in courses 
of the higher mathematics, and then only as hypothesis, 
never as fact. It continued to pray for rain and against 
thunder, and so continues to this day. It protected the 
first chapter of Genesis by frivolous and grotesque inter- 
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pretations, aud tries so to protect it now. It insisted that 
fossil remains were manufactured in that shape by the 
Almighty, and packed into rock-strata when the earth was 
built. And its advance lines are only beginning to fall back 
from the defences, somewhat hastily thrown up, to resist the 
threatened attack of the new philosophy of evolution. 

The tendency which these things indicate, it is safest for 
us to accept as fixed and inevitable. It is no part of our 
business to add to their momentum, or to oppose any feeble 
check of our own. We may as well think of trying to push 
on the rapids above Niagara. We may as well think of 
trying to stop them. Our only concern with them, as relig- 
ious thinkers, is to see, as clearly as we can, how they touch 
or define for us the conditions of religious thought. 

But observe, again, that all this series of great shocks 
against the ancient faith have affected only what was out- 
side and accidental: they have not touched what is inward 
and essential. Religion may yet be saved whole and un- 
harmed, we think; but only by that cordial co-working with 
the spirit of the time, which is the very thing we mean by 
a liberal faith. And what does this imply ? 

Liberalism is not a code of opinions: it is simply a habit 
of mind, making the atmosphere of one’s opinions. What 
those opinions are depends on a great many things. Some- 
times they will be such as to keep one very close to the old 
theology and the believers in it; only, while theirs is a dog- 
matic, his is a sentimental belief. Sometimes they will be 
such as to repel him violently from them, and put him in 
the attitude of aggressive radicalism. But, in general, it 
is away from, not towards, the established creed. It begins, 
for example, with criticism of text and doctrine; it goes on 
with more and more searching criticism of the Sacred Books 
themselves; until it sets seriously about the task (which is 
that of the more advanced scholarship now) of bringing the 
entire record under the generally received canons that apply 
to all histories of men and all growths of opinion. 

Of course, it tends thus to discard miracle in the sacred 
narrative: not that it necessarily denies the facts which 
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looked miraculous once, but that, when it accepts them (as 
Dr. Furness does), it seeks to put a natural interpretation 
on them; and this, while it leaves unimpaired their value 
as appeals to pious sentiment, quite destroys their value as 
evidences of religious dogma. 

It rejects, without hesitation or fear, all doctrines — such 
as election, reprobation, and an endless hell — which affront 
either reason or natural justice or the character of the Di- 
vine government. It loves to recognize what is attractive 
in other forms of religion — as Buddhism, Brahmanism, and 
the rest,— sometimes to the unjust disparagement of Chris- 
tianity. It inclines strongly to humanity, kindliness, nat- 
ural charity, as against set acts of piety, in its view of 
human duty. In its social theory, it disinclines just as 
strongly to admit the hard facts or accept the hard condi- 
tions of human life. Its working plans are at once ex- 
panded by generous sympathy, and weakened by an amiable 
sentimentalism. Its moral peril is of too strong recoil from 
austere bigotry to indolent laxity of judgment. And it too 
easily admits an over-conceit of itself, which leads to spirit- 
tual impotency, cowardice, and self-indulgence. 

Away from this moral peril, the great glory and strength 
of Liberalism are in its cheerful, courageous, confident piety. 
The sweetest of hymns and the serenest of good lives have 
flowed from it. Passion and fervor of the religious life it 
is apt to lack: that spirit belongs rather to a more stern 
and ascetic faith; it comes from a sense of terror, a depth 
of contrition, a gratitude for rescue, which Liberalism can- 
not feel, since the only God it knows is a God of love. And 
it is weak in this, that it does not recognize —what nature 
alike and the deep conviction of sin declare—a God of 
terror and a God of wrath, as well. 

In the several forms in which we have known it hitherto; 
Liberalism has given to the world many of the noblest, 
purest, gently serene, obedient, and holy lives. But of 
itself, and intellectually regarded, it is Only a step of transi- 
tion. It is very far, in any exposition it has made of itself 
as yet, from even attempting to state a theory of the divine 
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government so as to take in the dark side of it, as Calvinism 
did; it is very far now from being a great power to move 
the world, as Calvinism was. It is, as we may say, the relig- 
ious, pietistic, sentimental side of our modern thought. It 
serves, at best, but as a set-off to the harder and more prac- 
tical, the positive, the scientific side. And our best wish for 
it is that it may survive as the gracious, beaming, benignant 
soul, making glad, hopeful, and bright a world whose glory 
seemed threatening to depart. 

For, as we cannot fail to see, those steps of mental revo- 
lution which I have spoken of have seemed to many grave 
thinkers the coming on of the chill penumbra that betokens 
before long a total eclipse of faith. Even if it were so, the 
body that intercepts the light is, after all, a celestial body, 
though earthy and opaque, and its shadow will presently 
pass away. And there is compensation even here. We 
may, indeed, for a generation or two, lose that near and com- 
forting sense of the Divine Personality, which, I am sure, 
will come back to us in a glorified form, when our minds 
are grown to apprehend the conditions under which it 
must be held. As it has been held by many, and still is, it 
is a mere idolatry — sometimes cringing and cowardly, some- 
times insolently familiar —that we shrink from as blasphemy, 
often, in the prayers we hear and the threats addressed to 
men’s religious terror. If our speculations on the Divine 
nature fail us, let us first think worthily of the divine reality 
in life. Then, it may be, we shall have clearer vision of the 
living God, who is the fountain of life. 

So, too, it may be needful that men should lose for a 
season their clear and vivid conviction of the future life,— 
seeing what evil use has been made of it in the craven fears 
and selfish hopes that have made the buttress of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny; seeing how multitudes of religionists have 
‘ deliberately sacrificed the urgent duties and forgotten the 
deep wrongs and griefs of the life that: now is, in their self- 
indulgent brooding on joys of the life to come. It were 
better for us all to ask less how we may be sure, than how 
we may be worthy, of that incomprehensible and august 
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destiny. The nobility of the Hebrew race began when it 
left behind the Egyptian creed of another life, and entered 
on the wilderness of wandering and pain, believing only in 
the present Deity; when it cast aside the “Book of the 
Dead,” with all that solemn ritual and imagery, and the 
grave judgments of Osiris beyond the dark river, and ac- 
cepted instead, for its sole portion, the Ten Commandments, 
as it began its bleak but valiant march. From that seed 
grew its later, better faith in immortality, and ours. 

If it is true, then,—and I do not say that it is, though 
many will say it for me,— that there is going to be an eclipse, 
for longer or shorter, of those two great lights of faith, one 
of two things will certainly occur. Either our intellectual 
creed will drift steadily into that sombre pessimism which is 
the last word of a merely fatalistic evolution, while a prac- 
tical materialism will come more and more to hold the field, 
in a godless science, a ruder scramble for wealth, a baser 
giving up of ourselves to sensual delight, a widening of the 
insolent and cruel distinctions of rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, with the ever-impending danger of a war of 
classes, threatening to blot out the glory and life of civiliza- 
tion itself,—that on the one hand; or, on the other hand, 
salvation must be found where it has been ever of old, in 
deepening and renewing the springs of life in the soul itself. 

And here we must bear in mind that, while nothing we 
can do or say or think can alter in the least the ract of 
the divine government or our own ultimate destiny, yet our 
own relation to that government or that destiny depends 
wholly on what we do and think and are. The lessons of 
Christian history, which make by far the most profound 
and instructive chapter in the moral history of mankind, 
have taught us little, unless they have shown how salvation, 
at the hour of extreme crisis, has always been found in one 
way: that is, by returning upon the deepest moral convictions 
of the soul. ; 

Not speculation, not emotion, but conscience, is the true 
foundation of the higher life. It has always begun with 

10 
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an intense conviction of sin and sense of personal need, or 
else with an intense perception of evil in the world to be 
overcome by good. It has always worked out in a new 
freshness and vigor in the sense of right and wrong, in a 
more living conception of practical righteousness. It was 
so with Jesus; it was so with Paul; it was so with Augus- 
tine; it was so with Luther; it was so with those diciples 
who, one by one, embraced the stern, sad, valiant creed of 
Calvin, and through it saved to the modern world most of 
what makes its life worth saving. With each of them, it was 
associated with doctrines, or forms of thought, which are 
seen now to be outgrown, and which the world must soon 
inevitably leave behind: with false Messianic hopes; with 
crude anthropologies; with dogmatic creeds, strange and 
effete ; with impossible socialistic dreams. But, with each 
of them, it has left not only great examples of personal 
fidelity: it has left also a distinct lesson, as needful to-day 
as then. It is a very pitiful and meagre thing to have 
exposed their error, unless we have grasped and interpreted 
their truth. 


And, finally, what is that truth, as it bears now on our 
thought and life ? 

For answer, think what it was at the time of the decline 
and fall of Rome. Then, as now, there was a system of 
material fatalism,* coming to be widely accepted among 
cultivated minds. Then, as now, old creeds were dissolv- 
ing; and, the restraints of ancient piety being loosed, whole 
communities were plunged in skepticism, and with that into 
the luxuries and vices for which skepticism offers a cheap 
and easy excuse to self-indulgence. Imperial Rome was 
then what, with a startling likeness, imperial Paris seemed 
ten years ago. And then the key to a nobler life for 
humanity was found in the soul of one man,t who with 
passionate earnestness sought to cleanse himself of his per- 
sonal share of guilt, and so found anew the sense of moral 
freedom and the solution of his life’s problem, in absolute 
surrender of himself to an Almighty Will. 


* Under the name Manichzan. t Saint Augustine. 
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Now, whatever else the course of thought may leave 
behind, it remains that every man of healthy intelligence 
knows there is a right and there is a wrong, and that the 
difference between them measures the highest law of his 
being. The foundations of the universe are far, very far, 


beyond our sight; but we know they must be laid in 
equity. There is “an Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.” 
“Tf this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


This deepest law of our life we cannot always learn by 
way of theory. So much of it as concerns ourselves, we 
learn by way of obedience. One may be our theology; the 
other is our religion. When the desire to know and the 
purpose to obey have taken full possession of a man; when 
they mount in his aspiration, and flame in his passion, 
and breathe in his piety, and give their color to his thought, 
and nerve him to his work,— then we have the true religion 
which our time demands, independent of all its philosophies, 
and nobler than all its creeds. 


J. H. ALLEN. 
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THE MESSIANIC HOPE. 


“The earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.’’— Pau In ROMANS viii., 19. 


There is no more impressive fact in religious history than 
the tenacity with which the Hebrew nation clung to its 
Messianic Hope through all the fluctuations of its earthly 
career. This hope was born of the intense persuasion that 
Israel was, in an exceptional sense, a “chosen” people, and 
reserved for a providential destiny. 

This conviction of its world mission made its appearance 
very early in Hebrew history, as we see by the tradition of 
a general promise made to Abraham that his descendants 
should be a great and happy people, blessing and redeeming 
all the nations of the earth. ‘The Lord shall establish thee 
an holy people unto himself, as he hath sworn unto thee, if 
thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lord, and walk in 
his ways.” In the splendid reigns of David and Solomon, this 
promise of Jehovah seemed to be realized, and the Hebrew 
people entered upon its providential mission to mankind. 
But the national expectation was doomed to disappointment. 
Already, in Solomon’s day, the worldliness, effeminacy, and 
idolatrous tendencies of that prince sowed the germs of polit- 
ical and religious disintegration, which, under his worth- 
less successors, bore the bitter fruit of dissension, idolatry, 
and a final division of the kingdom. Then it was, amid the 
decays of the monarchy and the increasing social and relig- 
ious demoralization of the Hebrew people, that the passionate 
faith,of Israel fashioned itself into the Messianic Hope, and 
took refuge from the oppressive and discouraging conditions 
of its actual existence in the glowing ideal of a coming 
national deliverance and restoration. The deeper the na- 
tion sank politically and religiously, the more intense this 
hope became. By a natural contrast, the remembrance of 
David’s prosperous reign clothed itself in more and more 
ideal colors, until nothing was so ardently desired, in proph- 
etic circles at least, as a restoration of the political and 
religious splendors of that golden age of the Hebrew mon- 
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archy. The wish was father to the thought, and the thought 
to the conviction. The prophets, that band of sublime 
enthusiasts, amid the increasing ruin of the theocratic 
state, had bright visions of a future resurrection of the na- 
tional glories of Israel. They assured the people, in inspired 
speech, that the promise of Jehovah would be kept; they 
rebuked in unmeasured terms the lukewarmness and wicked- 
ness that delayed the coming of the kingdom, and drew 
graphic pictures of the Messianic era which would dawn upon 
Israel when the hour of redemption should: arrive. So the 
early prophets, Amos, Hosea, and especially Joel, who, liv- 
ing about 800 years B.C., saw in his exalted imagination 
an approaching judgment of the nations of earth by Jehovah, 
after which Israel was to be restored to its former prosper- 
ity, while idolatrous Egypt should become “a desolation,” 
and Edom “a wilderness.” These earlier prophets had as 
yet no conception of a personal Messiah. To them, Jeho- 
vah himself was to be the bringer of salvation, and by a 
wonderful act of his power would re-establish the nation in 
its former splendor. 

This national hope soon took concrete form, however, in 
the belief that the advent of an individual would usher in 
the promised deliverance. This individual redeemer was 
to be a son of David’s line, who, as the kingly head of the 
Messianic kingdom, was called the Messiah or Christ; that 
is, * the anointed one,” since all the Hebrew kings were 
anointed on assuming their office. The first witness to 
this belief in a personal Messiah we find in the first thirty- 
nine chapters of Isaiah (the remainder of the book being 
by another and much later hand, as is now admitted by even 
orthodox critics). The first Isaiah, living about a century 
and a half after Joel, already speaks in inspired language of 
a providential child of the nation, who will accomplish the 
redemption of Israel. His name shall be called “ Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, Mighty Potentate, Everlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace.” His dominion shall be without end. As a lineal 
descendant of David, he sball fix and establish the throne 
and kingdom of David through justice and equity forever. 
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Not only power and glory are to be his, but also noble attri- 
butes of character and faith. “The spirit of Jehovah shall 
rest apon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and of might, the spirit of knowledge and 
fear of Jehovah. Righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. To him shall 
the nations repair, and his dwelling-place shall be glorious.” 

In this lofty and beautiful fashion did the prophet Isaiah 
conceive the Messianic Deliverer. And his reign was to be 
equally auspicious. The judgment of Jehovah against the 
idolatries and iniquities of Israel was indeed to be fulfilled 
through Assyria, the avenging angel of the Lord ; but there- 
after was to come the restoration under the Messiah, when the 
exiled Jews were to return to Mount Zion with praise and 
thanksgiving, and an ideal reign of prosperity and peace 
would ensue. The rich would help the poor, the strong 
the weak. The swords were to be converted into pruning- 
hooks, the lion and the lamb were to lie down together (a 
figurative way of saying that God’s spirit would be over all). 
The heathen nations were to be conquered, but not, as in 
Joel’s day, to be destroyed: they were to be converted to 
the knowledge of Jehovah, and forever to enjoy the protec- 
tion of Israel. 

Isaiah lived at a time when the overshadowing greatness 
of the Assyrian Empire made it apparent that the Jewish 
kingdoms were about to be destroyed. This much of his 
prophecy was soon fulfilled, though mainly by another power 
than Assyria, that of Babylon, which raised its mighty em- 
pire on the ruins of its great rival. The Israelites were 
carried away into bitter captivity. Yet that captivity did 
not result in the extinction of their national hope: it only 
intensified and purified it. The intense spiritual activity 
of these years of exile is testified to by many of the Psalms, 
by the prophets Ezekiel and Jeremiah, and especially by 
that “ Great Unknown,” the author of the last twenty-six 
chapters of our Book of Isaiah. This second Isaiah describes, 
in language of almost unequalled grandeur, the exultation 
and hope of the Hebrew people when, at last, Babylon fell 
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before the armies of Cyrus, and, under the milder Persian 
monarch, their hour of redemption arrived. Truly beautiful 
are the pictures he draws of the return of the Israelites 
through the desert to Jerusalem, there to re-establish the 
throne of David, to make of Judea a holy land and of its 
people a holy people. That hour was an hour of universal 
redemption, since the Lord had poured his spirit upon all 
flesh. Alas! these bright visions were but in part fulfilled. 
Only a small portion of the Israelites returned to Jerusalem ; 
and, in spite of Ezra and Nehemiah, the theocratic flame re- 
kindled upon the altar would not burn with its ancient 
brightness. In vain Haggai and other prophets rebuked the 
indifference and unfaith of the people. They had been so 
often disappointed, and their political prospects seemed so 
hopeless at that juncture, that the Messianic expectation 
dwindled to a small number of enthusiasts and fanatics. 
Soon after, the Greek dominion, under Alexander the Great, 
took the place of the Persian rule. Despairing of any possi- 
ble fulfilment of their Messianic hope on earth, the Jewish 
nation now transferred it to the heavens. Amid the fierce per- 
secutions of an Antiochus Epiphanes and other tyrants there 
sprung up a new race of apocalyptic prophets, Daniel, Enoch, 
Esdras, and Maccabees, who foretold a great cosmical change, 
during which the Messiah would appear in the skies, attended 
by legions of angels, to judge the world, to save Israel, and 
set up his throne on the re-created earth. 

Once again the world-drama shifted its scenes: the vic- 
tory-flushed Pompey appeared before Jerusalem, and the 
Roman eagles replaced in Judea the emblems of Greece. 
The Messianic hope burned low in the breasts of the 
people, the providences of history seemed against it, the 
race of prophets had died out, and the splendors and vices 
of the Herodian kings were undermining the ancient faith. 
Yet they still had read to them on every Sabbath-day, in 
the synagogues, the old-time prophecies of the coming glory 
of their race; and now and then the flames of persecution 
kindled afresh the very belief it was meant to suppress. 
The Roman Empire in turn hastened to its destruction; and 
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the Jews, oppressed, humiliated as they were, were once 
more thrilled with the old dream of universal dominion and 
religious leadership. Outbreaks and revolts followed each 
other in quick succession. Claimant after claimant to the 
Messianic office appeared, set up his standard, gathered 
armies, only to be defeated and put to death on the cross. 
At length, when the cup of national shame and misery was 
full to overflowing, there appeared one in whom the na- 
tional expectation was once more disappointed, only to be 
more grandly realized, and who became, in the providence 
of God, a Messiah, a Christ, not only to Israel, but to 
humanity. 

We have thus had portrayed for us, in rapid outlines, 
the story of the marvellous faith and hope which, for a 
thousand years and more, controlled the destinies of the 
Hebrew people, and outlasted all the vicissitudes of their 
earthly career. Often selfish and narrow, it yet kept alive 
in them the most heroic devotion to their country, and called 
out the most unselfish service for the welfare of humanity. 
As one has said, “ Without it, Israel would have, early in 
its career, succumbed to the pressure of surrounding hea- 
thendom. Because of it, the precious germ of monotheistic 
faith which it contained was preserved to succeeding gen- 
erations, and in Israel’s lofty trust all nations of the world 
have indeed been blessed.” 

2. Let us next consider the Messianic ideal which Jesus 
presented to the world, and ask in how far it fulfilled the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, the expectation of his 
countrymen, and the need of mankind. 

The interpretation which Jesus gave to the Messianic 
office to which he felt himself called was one quite at vari- 
ance with both the ancient prophecies and the popular hope. 
They had conceived it as a kingly dignity to be assumed 
in triumph, he as a lowly life-task to be fulfilled with hu- 
mility. The Old Testament prophets had portrayed a 
mighty, supernaturally endowed ruler, the bringer of good 
fortune and tidings of great joy. Jesus began his Messianic 
career in poverty, obscurity, and weakness, his gospel a call 
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to renunciation and prayer. The sorrowing Messiah,— there 
we have in a word the characteristic of the Christ as con- 
ceived by Jesus. No wonder the Jews would not listen to 
one who so little fulfilled the Old Testament ideal of the 
Messiah. For everywhere in the Old Testament you find 
the Redeemer of Israel portrayed as a joyful, heroic, vic- 
torious prince, the darling of Jehovah, endowed with his 
might and ascending the throne in glory. Not a word is 
here of a suffering and sorrowing Christ. Those passages 
in the Psalms in which later Christian piety saw a fore- 
shadowing of the crucified Redeemer do not refer to the 
expected Messiah at all. They were written of King 
David when in exile or under the heavy displeasure of 
the Almighty. Those noble passages from the second 
Isaiah, which Christian theology and Christian song have 
exalted into prophecies of the sorrowing Messiah,—‘ He 
is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief. ...He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities. . .. with his stripes 
we are healed. ... He was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth; ... he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter,” etc., 
—these, far from being prophecies of the Christ, have no 
reference to the Messiah at all. As is easily seen from the 
context, this “servant of the Lord,” to whom the prophet 
attributes all these things, is simply a poetic personification 
of Israel itself. It is the people Israel which has already 
suffered all these things, and which is now ready to receive 
the blessing from Jehovah. Indeed, the second Isaiah has 
no conception whatever of a personal Messiah. For him, 
Jehovah had already brought the deliverance by the hand 
of Cyrus, the Persian king. 

To the contemporaries of Jesus, therefore, the idea of a 
suffering Messiah was unendurable. Even his disciples, 
after they have recognized him as the Christ, cannot un- 
derstand why he should suffer or be crucified. After his 
death, they are in despair, and deem themselves betrayed, 
and are only reassured by his reappearance and promised re- 
turn in power. Now, the New Testament writers, as loyal 

1 
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Jews, sought to establish and prove their faith by the Old 
Testament. Hence they found Jesus Christ and Chris- 
tianity all foretold in the ancient books of their people. 
They freely ascribed to Jesus the Messianic utterances of 
the Old Testament, but not always critically or correctly. 
The later Christian theologians have followed their example, 
and improved upon it. With infinite allegorical, typical, 
mystical, and theological interpretations of Old Testament 
passages, they have sought to produce at least an appear- 
ance of harmony, even if none existed. But nothing is surer 
than that Jesus did not fulfil, either in his person or in his 
work on earth, the Messianic ideais and hopes of the Old 
Testament. He did fulfil them, however, in a deeper, truer 
sense than these ancient prophets could have anticipated. 
As Dr. Schenke] says: “In the Providential ordering of hu- 
man history, the hope of Israel was justified; and this won- 
derful people brought forth a Redeemer, a Saviour of his 
fellow-men, one who conquered the nations by the might of 
his spirit, brought the heathen religions to judgment before 
the tribunal of his loftier faith and purer moralitys and es- 
tablished on earth the beginnings at least of the Messianic 
kingdom of God. Thus the national hope of Israel was 
vindicated, even while it was transcended; and the fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic hope was grander than the promise 
of it.” 

3. It is the fate of every great spiritual truth and every 
surpassing fact of history to be immediately surrounded by 
a nebulz of myth and marvel that conceals its true import 
and distorts its usefulness to the race. To this, the Messi- 
anic belief forms no exception. The early Christians, misled 
by the apocalyptic visions of the later Jewish prophets, and 
perhaps mystified by certain enigmatical words of Jesus 
himself, confidently expected a second and immediate re- 
turn of the Christ to earth in millennial splendor. He was 
to appear in glory in the heavens, accompanied by troops 
of angels, and set up his throne on earth for a great day of 
judgment. The dead were to be resurrected, the wicked 
punished, and the righteous exalted; and, with the passing 
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away of the old world and the appearance of a new heavens 
and a new earth, the Messianic and everlasting reign of the 
Christ was to begin. We find this millenarian belief al- 
ready in the New Testament, and we know how patiently 
and trustfully the early Christians waited for the final con- 
summation of things. So Paul declares, “ We which are in 
the flesh, and wait for the coming of the Lord”; “Brethren, 
the time is short” ; and especially, in the fifteenth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, teaches the coming 
day of judgment. 

The Book of Revelations is full of these apocalyptic 
visions and promises, which only an unhistorical and pre- 
possessed criticism can interpret otherwise. But the ex- 
pected return of the Master did not occur, and sadly and 
wearily the first disciples laid them down to their last, long 
sleep to await the trumpet of the judgment-day. The writ- 
ings of the Fathers and the mural piety of the Catacombs at 
Rome reveal to us that millions on millions of later Chris- 
tian believers lived and died in the same expectant faith. 
Because of constantly recurring disappointments, the mil- 
lennial event was finally postponed to the year 1000 of our 
era; and, when that date passed without anything unusual 
having happened, the Messianic hope of Christ’s bodily re- 
turn well-nigh died out of the hearts of Christians, and only 
survived here and there in some literal and fanatical be- 
liever or in the wild dream of the Second Adventists. It 
was reserved for our own day and generation to witness its 
rebirth in the late Messianic Conference in New York City, 
at which the crudest interpretation of Scripture went hand 
in hand with dogmatic assumption and an unregulated 
imagination. 

There is no doubt, however, but that the New Testament 
lends countenance to this belief in Christ’s second and per- 
sonal advent. But the New Testament is not absolutely 
agreed with itself on the subject of Christian doctrine. It is 
a collection of different books by different writers, and often 
contains divergent and even antagonistic beliefs. But the 
New Testament also teaches a higher and more spiritual 
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philosophy concerning the Messiah. In the noble Gospel 
of John, we read that Jesus said to his sorrowing disciples : 
“T will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you forever, even the spirit 
of truth.... When he the spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” And Jesus said, furthermore, “It 
is expedient for you that I go away; for, if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you.” In these words, 
Jesus practically says: “My work on earth is done, and I 
must leave you; but that work shall go on even better after 
my ascension than now, through the spirit of truth which 
guides men into all truth. Henceforth, you will no longer 
live dependent on me, but in unending communion with the 
Holy Spirit of God that regenerates and saves the world.” * 
Instead of the profitless superstition of the second coming 
of Christ, let us rather accept this more spiritual teaching 
of the Messiah. Jesus has fulfilled his appointed work, and 
returned to the Father. His word is forever precious to the 
believer’s heart, his example can never be forgotten, his is 
still a name above every other name. But, to-day, the Lord 
has poured out his spirit upon all flesh; and the Messianic 
hope is no longer in the advent of a personal redeemer, but 
in the acceptance of those holy ideals of freedom, justice, 
and truth which are the very life of good in the soul of 
man. Antiquity rose from the adoration of things to the 
worship of persons. It is for us, in like manner, to rise 
with Jesus from the worship of persons to a lofty reverence 
for principles, for ideas and ideals. The Messiah who is to 
emancipate the human race from its bondage of ignorance, 
superstition, and sin, is not an individual Saviour, descend- 
ing from the clouds: it is the communication of the holy 
spirit of truth, of which Jesus said, “ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” This spirit is 
not, however, an abstraction. It incarnates itself in con- 
crete and human form. Now, as of old, there are seers and 
saints and saviours of the race; but no one can claim to 
be its full and final manifestation. There is no one pre- 





*O. B. Frothingham’s Cradle of the Christ. 
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scribed or exclusive Messiah for the present hour; but, “as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God.” The same old dream of the kingdom of God is 
to-day the dream of the radical Christian ; but he no longer, 
like the prophet, expects to see it ushered in by a personal 
redeemer or with supernatural accompaniments. The king- 
dom of God,— it is the reign of truth, goodness, and love 
on earth. The Messianic hope is uttered in the arts and 
sciences, the philosophies and philanthropies, the trade and 
politics, the social and educational movements of our day, in 
which the Holy Spirit is ever working to achieve the deliv- 
erance of mankind. 

And that deliverance is needed to-day as much as it was 
in olden time. If we have risen above many of the brutali- 
ties and tyrannies of the past, our ideals of truth and duty 
have risen correspondingly. We seem to be as far from the 
kingdom as ever. Still there are wars and fightings among 
men; still man is oppressed by his fellow-man; still ignorance 
and superstition, intolerance and inhumanity, sin and wrong, 
cast their giant shadows upon the soul of the prophet and 
the seer, so that he cries out like Paul: “The whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” as 
“the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” 

4. But who are these sons of God among us, these 
Messiahs in whom is our hope? They are the men and 
women who best incarnate in their lives and teachings that 
spirit of truth which is to save the world. Sometimes they 
come to us with the emancipating word of knowledge upon 
their lips,— knowledge, that truth of things as they are, 
which frees us from all ignorance or superstition or fear 
about them. They are the men of education and culture 
and science, who deliver the race from physical ills and 
intellectual errors, and teach it to live in harmony with 
natural laws. They liberate mankind from the mere strug- 
gle for existence, and so educate and guide it that the great 
forces of the material world, wind and water, light and 
heat, electricity and magnetism, are no longer our tyrants, 
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but useful servants to our need. These are the Messiahs of 
to-day, and manifest the Messianic attributes. They cure 
the sick, expel the demons, work miracles of healing, re- 
store sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf; they make 
the lame to walk, they cleanse the leper, they quicken the 
dying and restore the dead; they open the prison-houses, 
they bring liberty to the captives; they teach mankind to 
know the truth, the truth that makes them free. 

Yet knowledge alone cannot deliver mankind. There are 
slaveries of sense and sin, of passion and wrong-doing, from 
which only a regenerated heart, a renewed conscience, can 
deliver man. Therefore, there come to us also to-day the 
saints and saviours who, in the spirit of the Christ, bring us 
the salvation of a virtuous character and a perfect life. 
They hold up to us the moral ideals of purity, justice, 
righteousness, and love. They exhort us to obey the laws 
of conscience and duty; they inaugurate the reforms and 
philanthropies of the time, and lift us out of our bondage to 
the flesh and the world into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. 

Once again, the manifestation of the sons of God comes 
to us in the guise of piety and religious faith. For human 
knowledge cannot solve the deepest problems in life, or the 
virtues and graces of character satisfy every longing of the 
human spirit. Therefore, the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, 
comes to us with the trusts and hopes of religion,—a relig- 
ion that is based on knowledge, but rises above and sees 
beyond it,—a religion which inspires character and sustains 
conduct, which answers our doubts, relieves our anxieties, 
drives away our fears, and soothes our sorrows. The teacher 
of heavenly hopes and trusts is to us a herald of the king- 
dom, and religion the emancipating power that lifts us above 
the world into new courage and strength and “joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Such is the holy spirit of truth, the Messianic comforter 
and inspirer of men, and such the sons of God who manifest 
to us its redemptive power. Rightly, therefore, did Jesus 
magnify this spirit when he said, “ Whosoever shall speak 
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against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but who- 
soever shall blaspheme the Holy Spirit, it shall not be for- 
given him,” for the Holy Spirit is the pfesence of God in the 
human soul, and to deny it is to refuse all spiritual life and 
light. 

This glorious hour of redemption is not a far-off and mil- 
lennial event: it is ever present with us. The divine judg- 
ment is not delayed until the end of the world; for “ every 
day is a day of judgment,” every day salvation is offered the 
human soul, every day heaven is won or hell encountered. 

Not by a single and an instantaneous transformation is the 
kingdom of God attained on earth, but by slow and labo- 
rious processes of development. Grand as human history 
is, the prophecy for the future of mankind is grander still. 
“If that which passed away was glorious, how much more 
that which remaineth!” This is our Messianic hope,— that 
there is a better time coming for mankind, when, with in- 
creased knowledge and character and faith, the race shall 
make vast progress in society, Church, and State. 

Every day witnesses man’s increasing power over nature, 
every day the desire for freedom for the body and the 
soul grows more earnest, and we behold wonderful im- 
provements in the politics, institutions, and ideals of man- 
kind. The whole spirit of our age points to a time when 
man will reorganize society on more ideal bases,— a society 
in which the strong will help the weak, the rich the poor,— 
when virtue will rank above wealth or genius, when goodness 
will grow into power. It speaks to us of a Church which 
will respect the natural instincts of the human soul, revere 
free thought and speech, and worship God in a free and 
simple fashion——-a Church not devoted to sect or party, 
but to humanity. It foretells a State founded on the equal 
rights of all to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
in which the political rights of the poorest negro in the 
cotton-fields will be as sacredly guarded as those of the 
lordliest planter,—a State based on free suffrage, free com- 
merce, and free schools; a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 
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These are the harbingers of our future, of the good time 
coming, not only to America, but to all the nations of men. 
It will be long in 8oming; but every honest word, every 
pure and earnest life, brings it nearer,—this kingdom of 
God. Already we may see its fair prophecy in the events 
and improvements of our own day, and welcome the heralds 
who bring us the tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
peoples. 

Sometimes, on a summer morning, I have awakened be- 
fore daybreak to find the world still swathed in darkness 
and mystery; the brooding silence unbroken save by the 
chirp of an early bird here and there, as it nudged its 
drowsy mate and sang, “ Awake, awake, the morning is at 
hand!” And soon its call was answered from every side, as 
with bustle and song the animal creation bestirred itself 
to announce the coming glory. The east grew bright with 
prophetic gleams of light, the mountain-tops were golden 
with the promise of the dawn, the shadows fled from the’ 
valleys, the mists rolled up from hill and plain; and, lo! 
amid the earnest expectation of the creature, the morning 
sun rose in full splendor above the horizon, greeted by the 
multitudinous and jubilant chorus of a creation newly born 
to life and joy. 

Even so, when the fulness of time is come, there dawns 
upon us the glorious manifestation of the sons of God. 
The night of human ignorance and sin still rests heavily 
upon our race, and weary eyes still look expectantly for 
the breaking of a brighter, better day for humanity. “ What 
of the night, O watchman? What of the night?” is our 
anxious cry. And, even as we look and listen, the prophetic 
east is tinged with the promise of the dawn, and across the 
dark scene of man’s weakness and misery we hear the 
Messianic voices that bring us glad tidings of the fuller day 
that is tocome. Already the mountain-tops of knowledge, 
of character, and of faith, are gilded with foretelling rays 
of light; already the shadows flee and the mists are parted, 
while from far-off lands —from Germany, Italy, France, from 
ancient India and new-born Japan — comes to us the joyous 
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greeting, “Lo! the night is past and gone, the day is at 
hand.” 

Oh, how beautiful are the feet of those who bring us the 
good tidings, who publish peace and proclaim salvation to 
the awakening world! 

“ Be swift, my soul, to answer them ; 
Be jubilant, my feet.” 

For, behold, the earnest expectation of the creature is 
answered! “The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth,” 
— behold, the kingdom of God is at band! 

Cuas. W. WENDTE. 
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‘EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE LEAVEN OF LIBERALITY. 


If one desires to know how much the leaven of liberality has 
affected the whole body of the Christian Church, we recommend 
to him a volume of sermons which has recently appéared, by a 
number of Scotch clergy, some of them little known in this coun- 
try, but all of them evidently men of culture and thought, of 
reverence for the truth, of spiritual life, and greatly in earnest 
for a broader and more helpful Church. The simple expressions 
of liberal views to which we have long been trained count, of 
course, for much more from a state church which has long been 
regarded as the ‘stronghold of the severest theology, and where, 
by the terrors of an ecclesiastical court, the most careful guard 
has been held over every expression of heresy; but here are 
twenty-three discourses by thirteen clergymen upon the subjects 
which are now perplexing the religious world, yet treated with a 
freedom from the old methods and creeds which would go far 
to show that, if this is a fair sample of the preaching of these 
clergymen or of the Scotch Church, what is usually called heresy 
has found there a firm hold and a wide acceptance. Such ser- 
mons are not preached and published, unless to willing ears; 
and, with the remarkable qualities which have characterized the 
Scotch mind and life, with the ripe scholarship, the broad liber- 
ality, and the sweet spirit which have been shown in many 
besides Norman Macleod, Robertson Smith, and Dr. Caird, we 
are encouraged to look for great results in the religious move- 
ments of our day. We desire to give some idea of two or three 
of these sermons. In one upon “The Things which Cannot be 
Shaken,” the writer, Rev. William Leckie McFarlan, of Lenzie, 
says : — 

Ever since the Reformation, the spirit of free inquiry has been de- 
stroying, bit by bit, the structure of scholastic theology. During the last 
quarter of a century, she has been attacking it with hands more than 
ever bold and busy. In consequence of her attacks, the ancient structure 
is now apparently tottering to its fall. It is no longer, at all events, an 
impregnable dungeon-fortress of the mind, a kind of spiritual Bastile, so 
to speak, in which the Christian intellect is hopelessly immured. With 
comparative ease, men can break that hoary prison-house, and find the 
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liberty which they crave, to interpret Scripture for themselves, to think 
for themselves. 


After naming some of the dogmas of the Church which are 
specially untenable, and “no longer press on the minds and 
spirits of men like an incubus,” we come to the first great relig- 
ious truth which cannot be shaken, and this is that “righteous- 
ness is blessedness.” 


It does not, like those propositions of scholastic theology with which 
I have contrasted it, involve a belief in any opinions as to the age of the 
world, as to the antiquity of man, as to the origin of sin, which science 
may demonstrate to be false. Our acceptance of it does not depend upon 
our submission to the authority of any teacher or of any book. It is 
unaffected, therefore, by the discoveries of the Biblical critic as to the 
date or the authorship of the books which make up the Bible, or as to 
the manner in which they have been put in their present shape. It is 
unaffected, also, by his refusal to concede to the Bible any other author- 
ity than that which he recognizes in the truth of its utterances, and their 
power to awaken a response in the reason and conscience of man. Amid 
the ruin of theological systems which the waves of inquiry, scientifig and 
Biblical, engulf or dash to fragments, it rides secure, like a sturdy barque 
which has its anchor surely fixed. Those who cling to it cannot finally 
make shipwreck of the faith, long tempest-tost though they may be. 


From this truth, that righteousness is blessedness, the next 
point is that the law of righteousness implies a law-giver who 
loves righteousness; and then from belief in God is drawn a 
belief in personal immortality. Righteousness, God, Immortal- 
ity, these are the truths “which no discoveries of science, no 
investigations of the Biblical critic, no wind of modern doctrine, 
can really endanger”; these are the things which cannot be 
shaken, and upon which the Church of the future may be estab- 
lished. How far have we wandered out of sight of the Confes- 
sion of Faith! 

Another sermon, by Rev. Mr. Ferguson, of Strathblane, is upon 
“Law and Miracle.” It has been customary for the theologian 
to argue that this or that doctrine could not be separated from 
Christianity without giving up the whole of it; but, as an histor- 
ical fact, one after another, long regarded as absolutely essential, 
has been separated, gone into denial and oblivion, and yet Chris- 
tianity remained truer to its early simplicity and stronger in its 
universality and spirituality. This is true in regard to inspira- 
tion, to the bearing of geology upon the cosmogony of Genesis, 
to the antiquity of man, to the doctrine of the Trinity and of 
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total depravity, and especially in regard to miracles. While Mr. 
Ferguson does not deny miracles, but accepts them apparently 
as a symbol of the power of the spiritual over the material, he 
argues that to “make belief in Christ depend in any degree upon 
the fact that he wrought miracles is to build upon the sand,” 
that they hold a “secondary place in the Christian system”; to 
insist that one who rejects the miracles must be refused the 
Christian name “is intolerance which ought to be resisted”; and 
to suppose that the truths and influence of Christianity “ can be 
dangerously affected by the denial of miracle is to misapprehend 
its power and essence.” There are many, he writes, “who feel 
that the miraculous narratives of the Gospels, instead of being 
a help, are a burden to faith, and may therefore be quietly 
dropped out of sight.... The silent changes of history have 
brought us into a new ‘climate of opinion, in which an easy 
and uncritical assent to dogma of any kind does not flourish so 
luxuriantly as in former ages, and which to the belief in miracles 
is especially unfavorable.” 

Then he goes on to name three of these changes which tend 
to weaken the faith in the miraculous,—the scientific conception 
of the universality of law, the natural history of religion, and the 
authorship and constitution of the Christian records. Without 
marking these divisions, we quote from them these words : — 


It is not difficult to see how such a conception must indispose men 
under its influence to look favorably upon miracle. In the idea of order, 
everywhere supreme, calm, eternal, there is a sublimity which fills their 
imagination and stimulates their intellect. Any interruption of its uni- 
form course, any breach of continuity, would be a blemish in the picture, 
and not an additional charm,— would be, indeed, a positive pain to 
thought, and, instead of disposing the mind to reverence, would fill it 
with confusion and doubt. 

When we compare the religions of the world in their origin and 
growth, it is remarkable that miracle is a constant element of them 
all. ... It matters not whether the teachers have themselves claimed the 
power or repudiated it: the deep impression they have left upon the 
minds of their countrymen is the fertile source of legend and tradition. 
Thus, for instance, the founders of Buddhism and Islam, the great his- 
toric faiths which at the present moment dispute with Christianity the 
empire of the world, consistently protested against being thought won- 
der-workers. Yet, in spite of their protests, the imagination of subse- 
quent generations has encircled their persons with a halo of supernatural 
glory, and credited them with miracles that are equally marvellous with 
those recorded in the Gospels. ... Miracles belong to the poetry of relig- 
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ion: they are a recollection of its fresh and buoyant youth. By their 
very nature, appealing as they do to the senses, miracles address them- 
selves to eye-witnesses alone. Whatever may be their value as evidences 
for truth, be it little or much, it is limited to the time of their occur. 
rence... . No one who has regard to the origin of the Gospels, — to their 
rise out of the mass of floating tradition, to their distance in point of 
time from the events narrated, to the freedom with which they treat the 
Old Testament Scriptures, ... surely no one who has regard to all this 
can maintain their character to be such as to exclude the possibility that 
they have received the impress of the modes of thought familiar to the 
early Church. The composite structure of the narrative forbids us to 
demand that the whole of the tradition shall be received without distinc- 
tion, or to insist that the rejection of any part, no matter what, is at once 
a heinous sin and a deadly injury to revelation. 


The conclusion of the sermon is that toward which the highest 
interpretation of Christianity has always tended, that its secret 
can only be “spiritually discerned”; and, as we come to the life 
of reason and the spirit, we “can afford to dispense with outward 
testimony of whatever kind.” 

We have not space to quote from a sermon on “Authority,” 
which is broad, generous, and helpful in its view of the Script- 


ures, frankly admitting the legendary and mythical elements in 
them, but cleaving to them as a Book of Life, no matter what 
theory of inspiration is held; nor can we more than commend 
those discourses which are practical, or full of wise suggestions 
upon the religious or irreligious life of our day, and especially of 
timely advice in regard to the work of the Liberal Church. We 
confess to some surprise at such a volume from clergymen in the 
Church of Scotland. We do not rest easy in being regarded 
only as leaven in the theological world. We think the time 
must come when all these liberal elements shall be gathered into 
amore thoroughly organized and effectual Church of Life; and 
of such a time these “Scotch Sermons” are a welcome prophecy. 


THE LEAVEN OF RITUALISM. 


In wide contrast to the volume of sermons we have just named 
is another, which marks an equally distinct tendency of modern 
thought and worship, Sermons by Dr. de Koven. We suppose 
that Dr. de Koven may be regarded as the ablest and most pro- 
nounced advocate of the High Church in this country. There 
is no doubt in regard to his position. He sets forth that phase 
of the church doctrines with great clearness, earnestness, and con- 
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viction; and that phase is to him the sum of religion, without it 
there is no Christianity. In an age of indifference, of timidity in 
the formation or declaration of definite views, it is certainly re- 
freshing to find one so zealous and so positive in his faith, even 
thongh it be a faith obnoxious to the reason, opposed to the 
highest thought and scholarship of the day, and but a travesty 
upon the broad fellowship and sweet spirituality of the Gospels. 

Dr. de Koven had a constant following of devoted disciples, 
who labored diligently to thrust him into the highest place of 
his sect, but as steadily he was regarded by the constituted judges 
as unfit to be a bishop in the Church of God. We respect the 
better sense of each successive gathering, which could enforce a 
decision so in harmony with the earlier idea of Episcopacy in 
this country, and yet we cannot avoid a secret mistrust that the 
doctrinal emphasis, the organized effort, the personal sacrifice, 
and earnestness of the ritualistic party are rapidly gaining the 
power and the influence in that denomination. The introduc- 
tion to this volume, by Dr. Morgan Dix, seems to come more 
from sympathy with the ritualism than from any wise estimate 
of the ability of Dr. de Koven; and yet we can readily believe 
that the earnestness of his extemporaneous style, the vividness 
of his descriptions, the uncompromising severity of his doctrines, 
and the acknowledged devotion of his life to the interests of a 
ritualistic church, gave a transient power to his preaching which 
does not appear in these sermons. It seems to us, as Dr. Bush- 
nell said of one who somewhat bitterly opposed his views, they 
are not only behind the age, but behind all ages. Even in those 
whose titles or texts would give the expectation of some prac- 
tical or spiritual help, we find an utter absence of that broad, 
deep religious life which gives the true inspiration, as in Robert- 
son or Channing or Macleod or the Scotch Sermons. Here are 
two passages which show the style of his descriptions : — 


The day began to dawn; the first faint streaks of light were seen far 
over the Mount of Olives. There was the first murmur of awakening 
life, a stir amid the hush of nature and of man, as the holy women, 
bearing the heavy weight of myrrh and spices, went forth upon their 
errand. They did not dare to speak, their very tears were dried. Their 
footsteps echoed in the stony way, as they passed by temple and palace 
and lowly hut, out through the western gate. Yes, there was Calvary. 
It was there the crosses stood, the very earth was dented with the 
tread of the thousand feet of them that had watched that awful night. 
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Upon the ground, that all inanimate had wondered with a dumb amaze- 
ment, there was still the stain of blood, a little farther, and, lo! the 
garden-gate, the rocky cavern, and the silent tomb; some stately palm, 
some gnarled olive-tree with deep green leaves; perchance the freshness 
of the grass and faint odor of early spring flowers. What mattered it to 
them, when he was dead? 

I see a vision stately fair of the one Church of God. ... As I strain 
my weary sight, lo! the clouds are rifted, and from heaven descending 
comes the New Jerusalem, like bride adorned for her husband. The two 
are blended into one. The gates are pearl, the streets are gold, the 
crystal waters shine, the tree of life is full of healing leaves. There is 
no weary controversy, or bitter words, or cruel misunderstandings, or 
mistaken divisions. There are hymns that know no discord, worship 
that never ceases, praise that never ends, and the Lamb of God to be our 
joy and peace forever and ever. 


But we have chosen especially a few passages of a doctrinal 
nature : — 


There never has been any revelation of God to man...save in 
and through our Lord Jesus Christ. It was he who talked with Adam. 
It was he who spoke to Abraham. It was he who revealed himself as the 
“Tam” to Moses. It was he who was leading the children of Israel with 
a mighty hand and a stretched-out arm, with great signs and wonders, 
from ‘the land of bondage to the Canaan of his promise, to the Hill of 
Zion, which he loved. 

It is a false hope to expect to go to heaven, and yet wilfully neglect 
holy baptism. It is a false hope to expect to be saved, and turn your back 
upon the broken body and blood of your Lord. It is a false hope to feel 
you have a claim to eternal peace, and yet go on sinning without repent- 
ance. It is a false hope to expect to dwell with Christ, and yet deny 
his incarnation, his atonement, the glorious promises of his Word, the 
inspiration of his prophets and apostles, the majesty and power of his 
Holy Catholic Church. 

If the sacraments of the Church and its system of training were al- 
lowed their full scope and work, not one child in a thousand could pos- 
sibly fail to grow up into the perfect measure and stature of the man in 
Christ... . 

The sacraments are sacred mysteries which hide and veil the life- 
giving presence of ourincarnate-God. As the second person of the ador- 
able Trinity, Christ is present everywhere ; and, because the human nat- 
ure he assumed subsists in his divine person, this human nature, which 
cannot have in itself universal presence, hath it, after a sort, by being 
nowhere severed from that which everywhere is present. 


The Church has equally protested against a'l explanations of the mode 
of presence which seemed in any sense to declare that the natural prop- 
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erties of the bread and wine were destroyed. . . . It was the mystery of the 
Eucharist. Christ had said it, and she believed it. Bread and wine, yet 
body and blood ; the one naturally, the other supernaturally. .. . He is in 
his Church: it is his body. He speaks in his priests: he is with them all 
the day. He isin his Eucharists, they are his body and blood. The 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom the Magdalen trusted, and St. John loved, 
and St. Peter denied and Pilate crucified, and Roman soldiers spat upon, 
our own, our God, is with us now. ... The Bible tells us of the wonderful 
power of the resurrection body of Christ. It passed through closed doors, 
it vanished out of the sight of the disciples: he was with them, and yet 
they did not know him; he passed from place to place, as only a spirit 
could. Nay, have you considered what is meant when we say, “He 
ascended into heaven”? The sun, which is in the second heaven, is 
ninety millions of miles away. What shall we say of that mode of mo- 
tion which in ten days could bear the human body of our Lord up far 
above all heavens ? 


Of course, these are no new views; but it is the reviving power 
of the High Church, which states them with a constant emphasis. 
It is one of the sad and almost inexplicable phases of human 
nature that there should be a return to views which have long 
since held sway and then lost their power over the intelligent 
and spiritual mind. It shows that leaven as a principle of evil 
may mould the whole mass to itself, as well as when a principle 
of good. It shows that, as ever, people yearn for the element of 
devotion, of worship, which in the discussion of intellectual con- 
ceptions of religion has been too much neglected; and, if it can- 
not be joined with a reasonable theology, they will still bear with 
the unreasonable and the outgrown. It shows what earnest, per- 
sistent effort, when organized, can accomplish, against the most 
scholarly or cultivated or spiritual expressions of religion, held 
by the most consecrated lives, working without method or 
fellowship. 





